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Easier for the Instructor 
Teaching on L C Smith with L C Smith instruction helps 


L C SMITH INSTRUCTION MATERIAL 
is a valuable aid to teachers . . . compre- 
hensive... terse... easily comprehended 
by students. 

An impartial comparison of typewriters 
by a technological institute has shown 
that the L C Smith takes less work to ° 00 9 « 


eo 
operate than any other standard make. ge e 


These are just two more reasons why 
teachers whose classrooms are equipped 
with L C Smith machines find pupils 
better satisfied and more proficient, teach- 
ing easier and results more gratifying. 


Inbuilt Decimal Tabulator Chart 


@ 


e « e How to Set Tabulator Stops 


On your request, without obligation to ( *) 
you, we shall be glad to send to you a com- S 
plete set of L C Smith instruction helps C) 


which include carefully worked out tests 
and drills which supplement—but do not 
replace—regular typewriting instruction. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


School Department, 721 Washington Syracuse, 
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A Memo to Teachers of Business 


Do You A\gree with this — 
and Practice it? 


“The teacher is supposed to be an authority on special subjects which call for 
specific equipment in the curriculum. This is particularly true in business 
education where equipment and materials change constantly in order to keep 
pace with modern business improvements and tendencies.” 


—From an Editorial in Journal of Business 
Education—October, 1930 


E invite every teacher to become ac- 
quainted with Stenotypy and the Steno- 
tvype—both for his own sake as an individual 
and as a teacher responsible to his school and 
his pupils for being up-to-the-minute in knowl- 
edge and in practice. 


Stenotypy offers very definite possibilities for 
larger success to many teachers. Stenotypy is 
a new and growing profession with large po- 
tentialities and the individual who gets into 
any important new profession as a member or 
an instructor profits quickly and largely. 


Ask us to show how you can take full advan- 
tage of Stenotype possibilities. We have dii- 
ferent methods to suggest—methods that you 
will find interesting and inviting. 


A letter or a card will bring this information— 
and without cost or obligation. Address Dept. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JoURNAL OF BusINeEss Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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THEY GIVE THOROUGH SATISFACTION 


SECRETARIAL TEXTBOOKS 


Eldridge, Craig and Fritz’s New Expert Typewriting ..................eeeeeeee $1.48 
0.92 


BUSINESS TRAINING TEXTBOOKS 


Nichols’ New Junior Business Training Complete 1.68 
Part One, $1.00; Part Two, $1.00; Outfit (Forms and Blanks) ............... 1.20 
Anderson, Ross and Staples’ Clerical Practice; Text, $1.00; Pad, $0.80 
Gano’s Commercial Law (Revised by Rogers and Thompson) ..................4- 1.40 


BUSINESS PRACTICE TEXTBOOKS 


Bowman and Percy’s Principles of Bookkeeping and Business 

Complete Covrse, $2.60; Elementary Course, $1.60; Advanced Course, $1.72 
Lynaugh and Thompson’s Practice Exercises in Bookkeeping ...................05- 0.80 
Cornell and MacDonald’s Fundamentals of Business Organization and Management.... 1.72 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
SUBJECTS 
COMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 
| Smith's Regents Review Books 


Answer 
compiled by Celia Allespach 


ELEMENTARY 
COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING 


GEOGRAPHY Question Book compiled 
y Marie Nuese 
Question Book and Answer Book compiled by 


Are a Big Help to You... 


rer Book 
compiled by Celia Allespach Wi. 
ADVANCED 
BOOKKEEPING 


Question Book only, com- 
piled by Wm. Volkhausen 


— Compiled from the New York State Regents 
Also Published In All High School Examinations for the past 20 years, including 
Subjects 1930. Used by business teachers everywhere. 


HETHER you are a teacher or a student, Smith’s papers complete. Questions grouped for topical review. 
Regents Review Books will help you, just as they | Answer books fully illustrated contain detailed explana- 


are helping thousands of others in business schools and 
colleges, high schools, private schools and grammar 
schools of the United States and Canada. All the New 
York State Regents examination questions and answers 
for the past 20 years bound in book form, all recent 


tions, helpful charts. They are a wonderful aid in train- 
ing pupils to answer final examination questions, help 
teachers in preparing tests, and making sure that all 
points have been covered. The cost is so small each 
pupil can have one. 


Question Books or Answer Books, 40c ea.; 
35c ea. in lots of 6; 30c ea. for 12 or more. 


If you are unfamiliar with these helps send 40c for a 
single copy in your subject. Or ask for free catalog. 


W. Hazleton Smith 


510 Walker Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
PUPILS LIKE TO USE GMITH’S 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 
510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $........ 


| 

| 

l _ Send me the Smith’s Regents Review Books as 
| listed on attached sheet. Also free catalog of 
| 

| 
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easier 
learn ona 


— = TOUCH” and “Easy Touch” are terms 

a familiar to every student and teacher of typing. 

=| Yet no matter how “easy” or how “light” touch 
may be, unless the keys respond quickly . . . effort- 
lessly . .. unless touch is “natural”, it does little to 
make typing easy. 

The secret of ‘“‘Natural Touch” is simple. It is 
merely the scientific adjustment of typebar action to 
the natural muscular movements of the hand. The 
result is complete flexibility and responsiveness . . . 
an ability to do more work in less time with less 
effort. 


Natural touch and ease of action are but part 
of the advantages of the Remington 12. Every part 
of its construction is planned to simplify typing. To 
insure enduring good work. To give better serv- 
ice over a longer period of time. 


Remington 12 is the accepted business type- 
writer ... chosen by progressive business men for 
its unfailing dependability and for the high caliber 
of work inevitably produced on it. To equip your 
school with Remington 12’s will mean that you will 
be keeping step with progress. That your students 
will be better fitted for the business world. That 
they will learn more easily... more quickly. It will 
mean that you will expend less effort in their instruc- 
tion. That you will be saving your own time and 


energy. 


The Remington Rand man in your city will 
gladly demonstrate the Remington 12 to you. To 
call upon him does not obligate you in any way. 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucaticn when writing to advertisers. 
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A 
new 
textbook 
» for the study 
of the individual 
in his industrial and 
commercial setting 


THE 
MODERN WORKER 


By Micprep WIESE 


and RutH RETICKER 
(In the Textbooks in the Social Sciences) 


It 


Explains clearly the functioning structure of our 
economic organization. 
Shows how: problems .of the worker are related to 
other problems of our social organization. 
Surveys comprehensively the whole situation with 
regard to the worker: labor problems such as 
low wages, unemployment, strikes, the injunc- 
tion, etc., are not disregarded, but are sub- 
ordinated to their proper place in relation to 
the whole situation. 

Uses specific examples and type cases from real ex- 
perience and first-hand knowledge. 

Presents unbiased, unprejudiced information on both 
sides of debated questions, providing a factual 
basis for the student to do his own thinking. 


Complete teaching 
and study equipment 


A simple narrative style, easily understood. 


<q 


Organized into large instruction units, which are in 
turn broken up into chapters and sections of 
usable assignments. 

Questions at the beginning of each chapter point 
out salient ideas, and guide study. 

Questions at the end of each chapter stimulate dis- 
cussion, arouse interest, and encourage outside 
reading. 

Frequent use of illustrative type cases, pictorial 
illustrations, anecdotes, graphs, tables, dia- 
grams, etc., all of which tie into the textual 
material and have teaching value. 


An introductory study for students of 

secondary schools, junior colleges, 

night classes, and others of similar 
grade level. 


Price $2.40 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Boston 


THE 


WHAT 


VARITYPER IDEA 


MUST DOMINATE 
MODERN TYPEWRITING 


The business world is adopting the 
Varityper Idea. 


The steadily growing list of busi- 
ness concerns now utilizing the 
Varityper Idea in typewriting, 
forecasts the inevitable domina- 
tion of that Idea in _ business 
correspondence. 


Is THaT IDEAP 


It is an adaptation of the printer’s art to 
typewriting—or, in other words, just as 
the use of a wide choice of types in print- 
ing can—through contrast—be made to 
reflect character, personality, distinction 
and taste—so typewriting, by the same 
exercise of contrast through the use of a 
wide choice of type faces, can be made to 
accomplish the same results. 


The vitalization of that idea is the Vari- 
typer, a typewriter with just such a wide 
choice of type faces available with EACH 
machine. 


And Business is accepting the Varityper 
because Business is constantly fighting to 
overcome that deadly sameness which 
over-standardization has brought to letter 
writing—to restore that persona! touch, 
that distinctive individuality which must 
characterize a person-to-person message 
in order to insure the desired attention, 
interest, and action. 


As Business Goes, so 
BUSINEss EpUCATION—BUSINESS 
Is ADOPTING THE Varityper 
Idea—Whuat is Business 
CATION GOING To Do Aspout IT? 


Study the Varityper idea— 
Ask for a demonstration 


Varityper Teachers At Your Service 


VARITYPER INCORPORATED 
2 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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ae a EACHING filing with Library Bureau Practice Outfits means 
“si teaching by doing rather than by telling. Every student gains the 


actual experience acquired by a file clerk during her daily work. 


rit y per 
ting to Pupils check each other’s work by exchanging trays while the 
= ; teacher follows her key. There i; no extra-class lesson correction. 
y 
> letter Every Library Bureau Practice 
touch, Outfit is a complete filing sys Trg the easy, practical way of learning and teaching. Send the 
h must tem. It consists of miniature 7 : 
nessage files, guides and letters. coupon for further information. 
ention, 
Library Bureau Division 
GOES bo 
NESS emington Nan 
yper 


EDU: BUSINESS SERVICE 


Iv BUFEALO, NEW YORK 
COUPON 


Library Bureau Division, Remington Rand Business Service, Dept. J. B. E., 5, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me complete information on the Library Bureau Practice Method of Teaching Filing in (20, 40, 80) 
periods. I understand that this implies no obligation on my part. 


Address 
N. Y. City __ State 
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=NEW! Work Books 


for use with 


20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


As specialists in the field of business education, we have carefully watched, analyzed, and inter- 
preted the needs of bookkeeping teachers. Work books for bookkeeping have passed the experimental 
stage. They are available for courses of any length. A great forward stride has been taken; another 
contribution has been made to commercial education. 


The work books will speed the progress of the student and will improve instruction. At the 
same time, they will not add to the cost of the material required. Let us give you more information 
about these new teaching devices. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


TYPEWRITING STUDIES 


anaes A new ‘and modern series of books in typewriting which is 
NEW YORK CITY already a great favorite throughout the country... . The scien- 
PHILADELPHIA tific Harned method, which has proved so successful in hundreds 
of classrooms, has been immeasurably improved by contributions 
ERIE from teachers who have been using it, by new material taken 
NEW HAVEN directly from the files of business houses, and by extensive 
research and experimentation on the part of the author... . 
NIAGARA FALLS There are three volumes available: the Elementary Course, for 
UTICA one year’s work; the Advanced Course, for the second year’s 
work; and the Complete Course, for two years’ work. . . . 
ROCHESTER Let us send you further information about them. 
BUFFALO 
GINN AND COMPANY 
W ATERBURY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Better than 
average secondary 


school text books 


Bookkeeping Principles and 
Practice 
By Ros—ENKAMPFF and WALLACE 


Available in two separate courses—introductory 
and advanced. Modern aims and methods are 
stressed and there is ample drill in exercises. 


Introductory Course 303 pp., 6x9, $1.60 
Advanced Course 491 pp., 6x9, $1.60 


Simplified Touch 
Typewriting 
By R. F. Wess 


Noted for its complete and quick keyboard mas- 
tery and the inclusion in the copy part of the 
lessons of material of educational value in the 
training of the typist. 


Complete Course pp., 84x11, $1.32 
Elementary Course sioxil, $1.20 
Advance. Course 152 pp., 84x11, $1.20 
Intensive Course 141 pp., 84x11, $1.40 


Comprehensive Course (In Preparation) $1.60 


Office and Secretarial 
Training 
By SticKNeEy and STICKNEY 
Provides a satisfactory means of transition from 
the subject-studies (bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typing, etc.) to the field of work employing 
these subjects. Includes valuable information 
for students not usually contained in textbooks. 
In preparation $1.60 


Thompson’s Business 
Arithmetic 
By CLype O. THoMPSON 


Covers every phase of practical and modern 
business arithmetic. Teachers will be impressed 
with the drills, assignments and tests. 

445 pp., 6x9, $1.60 


Drills in Business Arithmetic 
Fundamentals 
By Crype O, THOMPSON 


Offer complete material for a course in rapid 
calculation. Available in convenient pad form. 
60 pp., 6x9, $ .48 


Prentice-Hall, inc. 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York, 0. Y. 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS LAW 


You Have a Place 
For This New Text 
In Your School 


SPECIALLY if your schoo! requires a short, 
concise, business law course, you will wel- 
come this new Walton publication, Elements of 
Business Law. Here is a text in which the prob- 
lem of presentation is already half solved for the 
instructor through the palpable manner in which 
it is written. This is a text that a student will 
read from cover to cover, with no involved legal 
phrases to confuse him. 


THE PLAN 


Instructors realize that learning is made easier and 
impressions are made deeper if the effort involved is en- 
livened by interest, and here is a new text in which even 
the type invites the reader’s attention. 

The typographical impression is broken by contrast, 
enabling the student to concentrate upon the principles in 
bold face type, the discussions in regular type and, if 
more time is allotted to the course with attendant shorter 
assignments, then the discussion of related matters, the 
illustrations and forms in still smaller type may receive 
greater attention. Irrelevant material has been wholly 
eliminated and the entire text has been built around those 
phases which are met in the regular routine of business 
practice. 


THE AIM 


Elements of Business Law implies much more in its 
authorship than mere faithful adherence to business law 
principles. It can claim superiority on the very sufficient 
ground of its author’s teaching, practical and writing 
experience. 

Frank Hall Childs, the author, has for his objective 
the training of students in the legal aspects of business 
transactions so that they will better understand the rights 
and duties involved in common business relations. Every 
student who would equip himself for promotion in the 
commercial field must have a firm grounding in the law 
of contracts, negotiable instruments, corporations, bank- 
ruptcy, etc. 

Please indicate your interest on the coupon below and 
we shall be glad to send you a copy for examination. 


Publishing Department 


WALTON SCHOOL 
OF 
COMMERCE 


EXAMINATION COUPON 


Publishing Dept., WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
336 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me without obligation an examination copy 
of Elements of Business Law by Frank Hall Childs. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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+ DELAYS « DISCONTENT 


The price you pay for 


"LAZY 


Worn-out erasers, over-fed 
waste-baskets, tired operators— 
these are the symptoms of lazy 
keys—the price your business pays 
for slow, sluggish, typewriters ! 
+ + + 
No business need endure this 
handicap! The Easy-Writing 
Royal is faster than the fastest 


human fingers—and so light- 
running that undue fatigue 
. Each of its 
more than twenty exclusive 
features contributes generously 
to the neatness 
of your letters. 

Compare 
the Work. 


is impossible . . 
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W ho’s Writing 
Neat Month? 


TUDENTS, teachers and schools of 
S business will all find something in 

common to apply to the learning and 
teaching of Office Management after 
reading the story, “Students Interview 
Office Managers” by William H. Evans 
of the Peirce School of Business Admin- 
istration, Philadelphia. This story in the 
December issue is the result of an ex- 
tensive survey which Mr. Evans had his 
class make. What the students found out, 
how it can be applied to future instruc- 
tion in the secretarial subjects is told in a 
capable manner in this article. 

The relationship between typing ability 
and mental ability in the learning of 
typewriting can never be clearly under- 
stood unless a special study has been 
made with this one particular character- 
istic in mind. Mrs. Lilah Bradford, di- 
rector of business education for Fresno, 
California, examined her typewriting stu- 
dents on this point. She picked the stu- 
dents in the Fresno Technical School, and 
her article on the subject gives the facts 
as she found them. 

“Five Years After” is the subject of 
the story told by Charles E. Bowman, 
head of the commercial department of 
Girard College high school, Philadelphia, 
after he had sent questionnaires to the 
graduates of his departments asking them 
to report what use they were making of 
their training five years after graduation. 
Where these former students are now 
found, how they are using their knowl- 
edge of certain subjects taught them, and 
how their reports compare with vocational 
guidance practice will be presented next 
month. 

Two articles appearing in this issue will 
continue next month with other phases of 
each subject. Louis B. Berk, in his study 
of retail stores, will present an analysis 
of ten stores which sell four different 
commodities and in his report of Store 
Management he describes which store 
proprietors possess native or acquired 
characteristics, or which possess both. 
Mrs. Margaret Ely gives her ideas of 
equipment and methods of instruction in 
office practice courses. 

The index to articles appearing in Vol- 
ume IV of THe JourNAL oF BUSINESS 
Epucation will be included in the Decem- 
ber issue. 
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RATIOS OF OFFICE EXPENSE TO GENERAL OVERHEAD 


MANUFACTURERS RAILROADS 


IN MAJOR LINES 


General Overhead, as nearly as itcan be figured, taken as 100 percent. Office Expense includes salaries, general office expense 
and supplies, except office rent, light and heat. (Charts by courtesy of Hammermill Survey of Business Practice) 


OF BUSINESS 


INSURANCE CO’S. 


The kind of clerical help that 


keeps office overhead ratios low 


N PERIODS of declining prices and profits, the 

ratio of office overhead inevitably rises. 

When that happens, careful management seeks 
means of equalizing the expense ratio by lowering 
figure work costs without loss of efficiency. 


trained on the Comptometer—with added loads in 
each case. 


Elementary training on the Comptometer is thus 
highly valuable to students seeking employment in 
times of business retrenchment. And this is one 
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BANKS 


OUR OPINION 


Gharles 


Boissevain, president 


Business Education 

Needs Federal 

Leadership of the International So- 
ciety for Commercial 


Education, and one of the leading business men of Hol- 
land, visited this country in the interest of promoting 
closcr relationship between business education in Eu- 
rope and in this country. When Mr. Boissevain was 
in New York City he was the guest of Dr. John R. 
Gregg, president of The Gregg Publishing Company, 
who served as chairman of the American delegation to 
the \msterdam convention last year at the International 
Congress for Commercial Education and who is chair- 
man of a committee that plans the organization of an 
American branch of the International Society. 

(ine outstanding impression which Mr. Boissevain 
gaiticd while in this country was that American busi- 
ness men do not seem interested in business education 
in nearly the same degree as are the business men of 
Europe. Business leaders of other nations often com- 
prise a large part of the membership of the business ed- 
ucation associations, but this is not the case in this coun- 
try. For the most part business men in the United 
States are content to discuss problems of busiriess edu- 
cation among themselves apart from business educators, 
while educators discuss problems of business apart from 
business men. Each group seems to live in isolation from 
the other group, and yet each group, of necessity, is con- 
cerned with the problems of both groups. Business 
is in large partly education, and education is in large 
partly business. 

This situation calls for Federal leadership. The 
creation of an American Council on Business Educa- 
tion, composed of foremost business men, business edu- 
cators, and school administrators would help to unite 
the educational interests of business and the business 
interests of education into a powerful, dynamic social 
force for the general betterment of American life. 
American business and American business education are 
looking to the proper Federal authorities in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the creation of such a council, it being 
understood that a plan of this nature has been con- 
templated for several months. THE JouRNAL oF BuslI- 
NEss EpuCATION strongly endorses the plan, and hopes 
for its early realization, 


T IS A HEALTHY 
sign that teachers 
are turning most every 
day to the question, 
what is wrong with 
business education? It is healthy because it offers a 
challenge to ail those interested in business education. 
Each step in the development of this phase of education 
must justify itself. 

One thing that stands out as a “wrong” in commer- 
cial education is its unbalanced nature. As we observe 
our business organizations, we fina that the employees 
may be divided into two classes—ihose who appear on 
the expense side of the ledger and those who appear on 
the producing or income side. Our lack of balance in 
business education is among other things due to the 
fact that our schools and colleges are devoted almost 
entirely to the training of the employes who are clerks, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, typists, etc., on the ex- 


Striking a Balance 
In Business 
Education 


pense side of the ledger. Very few of our schools 
and colleges spend their time in training the producers 
of income—those who understand marketing, sales- 
manship, ete. 

This is a situation which offers a challenge to those 
who are directing commercial education in this country. 
How can we place as much teaching emphasis upon the 
income producing elements of business organizations as 
we now place upon the expense elements ? 


HE JUNIOR col- 
lege trend in the 
private business school 
Of Tomorrow” was mentioned  espe- 
cially last month in an 
editorial in which we indicated that there was a very 
definite tendency for the so-called private business 
school to offer courses comparable in grade to two 
years of college work following high school graduation. 
In this issue, J. Evan Armstrong, president of the 
Armstrong College of Business Administration, Berk- 
eley, California, definitely indicates this junior college 
trend among private business schools in his article, 
“Business Schools of Tomorrow.” 

An increasingly large number of people believe that 
the future of private business schools is in the field of 
the junior college and that the courses offered should 
be not only technical but also broad and fundamental. 

However, as is indicated in Mr. Armstrong’s article, 
there are private school people who do not necessarily 
believe this to be the future of the business school and 
in practice reject it. They offer business courses to 
students who have had no high school education or who 
have had only one year of high school. 

The type of student and the character of courses to 
be offered are only two of the many questions chal- 
lenging the directors of private business schools today. 

While it is impossible for any group to agree fully 
upon any one question, we are wondering if the fail- 
ure of private business schools to agree in any general 
sense upon these more or less fundamental questions 
is not the main reason why there are so few permanent 
private business school associations. THE JOURNAL OF 
Bust Ness EDUCATION invites everyone interested in the 
private business school to read in this issue, “Business 
Schools of Tomorrow,” and write us an expression of 
opinion with reference to the whole problem. 


**Business Schools 


IAGNOSTIC 

tests reveal diff- 
culties and deficiencies 
of students in certain 
subject matter. What to do with these difficulties and 
deficiencies becomes a great problem for the teacher. In 
fact, tests reveal so many difficulties and deficiencies 
that the problem of remedial measures becomes appal- 
ling, most discouraging and disconcerting to the teacher. 


But why wait for tests to reveal these deficiencies: 
Students make mistakes constantly in their daily work. 
Why not use these as a basis for such remedial meas- 
ures as are necessary? The trouble with the teaching is 
that we are still prone to teach the class instead of the 
individual. If all of our instruction is based upon the in- 
dividual problem, much of our worry about the diffi- 
culties and deficiencies that are so frequently revealed 
by tests will be minimized. (Continued on page 15) 


Diagnostic Tests 
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J. C. Penney I wil 

AS A BUSINESS man stepped in where business ei 

educators fear to tread? cage 

The growth and the business organization of the tailin 

chain of retail stores begun by James Cash Penney Scho 

in 1902 at Kemmerer, Wyo., is offered as an example og 

of business education in retail selling. Those who ide 

think that the operation of a retail store and its man- chanc 

agement do not depend on systematic planning and appea 

on merchandising ideas taught consistent with mod- oT 

ern business methods, can look to the thousand odd -<ioge 
stores now operated in the Penney chain. The 

founder of this business falls back on just one prin- Gentle 

ciple of retailing to account for his success—mer- oe 

~ a 

chandising plans. For it is because of a carefully pre- mentio 

Journ. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The classroom teacher, from past experience, should 
have a sufficient number of drills ready to offer for 


ready access and reference to students who experience | 


certain difficulties and who show certain deficiencies. 

Perhaps the job card, used so frequently and uni- 
versally in the continuation schools, would offer one 
vood solution. Through these job cards, offering a great 
deal of drill matter, a student may progress at his own 
pace and give his spare time to such matters as need 
his constant attention. Thus the regular program work 
is not interfered with; he complies with the regulations 
of routine studies and refers to these job cards when- 
ever time permits and when he has advanced in some 
other study which does not need so much of his time 
and drill. In this respect continuation schools have 
made a distinct contribution to education. 


Schools 

B.B., M.B., Ph.D. Business need a 
new degree? If so, 

then the degree should represent its social function 
as closely as possible. Basically, economics is more 
fundamental than business; business more than com- 
merce, management, secretarial something-or-other, or 
administration, and so on. The degrees for law, medi- 
cine, cngineering, education, theology, all represent the 
various systems by which these institutional forces are 
given expression. Business is the system by which the 
institution of economics is operated and controlled. It 
is logical, therefore, that the degree which hall-marks 
the professional man in business should be directly sug- 
gestive of the system for which he stands as an expert 
practitioner. The confusion of degrees in this field has 
arisen in trying to make “business” an “academic sub- 
ject” on the one hand, or purely a “vocational subject” 
on the other. As business education approaches nearer 


and nearer to the standards demanded by professional 
preparation, the clearer will be the necessity for the col- 
leges of the land to agree upon a standard degree. 


OME critics of 
teachers’ conven- 
tions have lost sight of 
Some of the purposes 


Why Conventions? 


the purpose of conventions. 
should be enumerated: 
To promote good fellowship 
To promote professional spirit 
To unify the various agencies contributing to 
education 
To make certain teaching groups conscious of 
their influence and importance 
To give an opportunity for expression, discus- 
sion and exchange of new ideas, experiences and 
practices ; 
To hear some noted authority on a technical or 
inspirational subject 
Usually the proceedings of a convention are re- 
corded in some permanent form. Some call this per- 
manent record ‘Proceedings of the Convention.” Oth- 
ers call it a yearbook. But by whatever name this per- 
manent record may be called, it does not necessarily 
mean that the reeord constitutes the final and the only 
textbook on commercial education. Some of the pres- 
entations in the yearbook may be the result of long re- 
search study, and may have weighted authorities be- 
hind them. Others may not. In fact, many have not. 
A convention is not bound to accept all or any part 
of the proceedings as authoritative statemenis in com- 
mercial education. It merely presents the ideas of the 
speakers for subsequent thought, conference and prac- 
tice. 


What Others Want to Know 


Gentlemen : 

_I am interested in the grocery business. 
If you have information that will help 
along the lines of store management, ar- 
rangement, decoration, stock turnover, etc. 
I will appreciate it. 

H. E. 

Norwood, Ohio 

This question prompts us to remind 

readers that extensive research is be- 
ing carried on in various lines of re- 
tailing by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
and by Norris Arthur Brisco, profes- 
sor of merchandising at New York 
University. A bibliography of mer- 
chandising texts and reference books 
appeared in the October, 1930 issue 
of THE JouURNAL oF Business Epvu- 
CATION. 


Gentlemen : 

Could you send me or tell me where to 
get a copy of Cameron Beck’s Bulletin 
mentioned in the October issue of THE 
JourNAL or Business EpucaTIon ? 

H. GEorGE 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Cameron Beck's bulletin of letters 
he received from personnel and em- 
ployment managers throughout the 
country can be obtained by writing 
direct to Cameron Beck, personnel 
director, New York Stock Exchange, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 

Can you give me a list of publications 
or monographs that would be helpful in 
drafting a course of study in machine ac- 
counting 7 


Giapys L. TucKER 


Aurora, Ill. 

Albert E. Bullock, supervisor of 
commercial education, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and a contributing editor of 
THE JoURNAL OF BusINEss Epuca- 
TION, is at present working out a new 
course of study based on machine 
bookkeeping. The Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, Detroit, 
Mich., is also developing a text to be 
used by schools in teaching the use 
of the Burroughs machines. The 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., Orange, N. J., have a text book 
on machine calculating. 


Sir: 

We are very much interested in intro- 
ducing vocational guidance and vocational 
placement in a business school which has 
an attendance of about 1,000 students. 

Can you tell me where I might get in- 
formation concerning methods of proce- 
dure or methods used by other private 
business schools? 

M. Reep NIcHoLs 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The National Junior Personne! 
Service, Inc., 32 Waverly Place, New 
York City, and the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, R. D. 
Allen, president, Providence, R. I. 
Seth B. Carkin, Packard Commercial 
School, New York City, and Bruce 
F. Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, 
Iowa, both members of the editorial 
board of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EpucaTIon, will supply you with per- 
sonal experience in the business 


school field. 


What Can Retail Stores Add 


To Business Curricula? 


An intimate survey which reveals pertinent facts 


By Louis B. Berk 


High School of Commerce, New York City 


HAT can secondary education do with 


the marketing problem in school instruc- 
tion? As we try to present this question before 
business educators the first step is to collect 
data. Here is the beginning of a possible so- 
lution to this problem for reflection and guid- 
ance in planning the commercial curriculum. 
Our investigaton is a teacher in a large high 


school of commerce. 


OLLOWING THE policy of 

this school with respect to the 
teaching of salesmanship, that is, 
sending the young men who aspire. 
to become salesmen “on the road” 
under the guidance of an instructor 
to learn by doing, we have also made 
a laboratory study of retail store 
salesmanship and management. In 
teaching salesmanship and in learn- 
ing how we can best teach it, the 
road work of the students is com- 
pared, each student’s rating in the 
course depending upon the actual 
number aid amount of sales made. 
We have not relied on the textbook 
alone. 

The success of this method we felt 
warranted a retail store investigation. 
You can judge from the facts here 
submitted whether the teaching of re- 
tail selling and store management 
can be made to fit into the commer- 
cial curriculum. I might also add 
that from these facts we can also 
contemplate the advisability of pre- 
paring students for a more intelli- 
gent understanding of this phase of 
business, since our investigation 
shows that a great many store keep- 
ers have never made a comprehensive 
study of their businesses and their 
problems in terms of economics and 
sound business policy. 

But to get back to our study. In 
some of the marketing courses in 
economics the students are con- 
fronted, theoretically, with the facts 
and figures in the creation and man- 


agement of big business organiza- 
tions. Students are, in effect, being 
asked to grapple with figures running 
into the millions and with situations 
entirely outside the scope of their 
“Apperceptive Basis.” Practical 
considerations suggested the advisa- 
bility of extending laboratory meth- 
ods to these courses. We wished to 
bring to the students’ attention the 
marketing problems together with all 
the related financing which are actu- 
ally within the grasp of their under- 
standing and experience. 

The corner retail store with its nu- 
merous and intricate problems pre- 
sents itself as the economic entity 
most suitable for preparatory study. 
A survey of the organization and op- 
eration of retail stores bringing to- 
gether whatever information they 
give us in principles of financing, 
merchandising, advertising, the reac- 
tions of individual store owners to 
the idea of teaching retail store man- 
agement, and other things, should 
present us with the necessary data 
on which to base a possible re-organ- 
ization of the marketing courses in 
question. 

In preparing this investigation I 
sought the advice of some practicing 
accountants, several owners of retail 
stores, a manager of a bank and one 
practicing attorney who was experi- 
enced in preparing the papers inci- 
dental to the sale or opening of retail 
stores of one sort or another. 

We set out to get two kinds of in- 
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formation—non-financial and _finan- 
cial. On the non-financial side were 
such facts as: legal status of the 
firm questioned, the nature o! its 
business, its location and reason for 
location, how it originated, the aca- 
demic and practical preparation of 
the proprietor, how buying is done, 
how merchandising is carried on, 
conduct of advertising, its insurance 
security, the taking of its inventory, 
its bookkeeping system, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the busi- 
ness. 

Financial inquiries comprised in- 
formation on capital and credit, ex- 
penses and income of first year, 
length of time in business, present 
capital, payment of bills, collections 
and turnover. 


Why they “kept” store 


Fifty-two owners of retail stores 
were interviewed. Nine were {ood 
supply stores, including grocery, 
dairy, bakery, delicatessen, fruit and 
vegetable stores and butcher shops. 
Seven were clothing merchants. Six 
operated drug stores, four conducted 
a confectionery business, and there 
were three in each of the stationery, 
dry goods, hardware and shoe types 
of store. Two jewelers, two dealers 
in lamps and shades, two radio deal- 
ers, two auto supply dealers and two 
fur stores were included as were 4 
furniture store, a book store, a tat 
lor’s supply store and a cigar store. 

Here are some of the facts elic- 
ited by a close and persistent applica- 
tion of the questionnaire : 

Stores Reasons for Location 
20 _ Believed that location chosen 
was a good one. (In very 
few instances was this ex- 
plained by any cogent rea 
son. ) 

9 Desired to locate in a trade 
center—as in the case of 4 
furrier in a fur district. 


7  Hoped that the location 
would eventually be excel: 
lent. 


5 
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in the storekeeping of yesterday 
and today. Have these changes 
been made by force of circum- 
stance or are they the result of 
careful planning? 


stores 

it and school; three through night 

shops. school. The other thirty-seven 

Jucted The facts in connection with 

there practical preparation are equal- 

Believed that the place chosen the death of a father. ly 

oF would encounter little or no Felt themselves especially WS reported by eight, six druggists 


lealers and two radio dealers; eleven of the 


competition. adapted to the particular 


) deal- Desired to save rent, since business (furrier). others were apprenticed. The other 
id two store was located in build- 1 Considered his business dig- ers ag tra no previous practical 
ing owned by proprietor. nified (drug). WHEREVER. 

2 be Were attracted by cheap All of this constitutes a splendid In merchandising the first element, 
a rental. exemplification of the truth stated by that of mark-up, shows a very wide 
s_ elit Located near their residences. Walter Lippman in his “Drift and Variation running as high as 150 per 
pplica- Found the location the best Mastery.” In this book he proves cent in the sale of lamp shades and 


available at the time. that our economic conditions are ex- pottery because of the duty on im- 
- Asked why they had entered their tremely favorable for the hit-or-miss ported goods. One druggist adds 28 
choset particular business, the following rea- factors operating in the final place- per cent for overhead and 40 per 


1 very ment of men in their life vocations. 

-_ fm Sons were given: ae cent for profit. A good many, only 

Is eX Notice that of the fifty-two cases re- seer 

t Stores Reasons ported, thirty-one jas drifted into ice 
11 Were apprenticed in the their occupations. 


trade business at an early age. At this point, the information be- dealer of meats doing a business of 
» of § 10 Could give no particular rea- comes exceedingly interesting. Of $50,000 with a net return of $3,000; 
ict. son. the fifty-two men interviewed only another, a grocer, was satisfied if 
cation 8 Definitely prepared for their six, the druggists, had had an educa- something remained after the bills 


excel: business (radio and drugs). tion extending through the college; were paid. 
Continued the business after three had gone through high school ; (Continued on page 35) 
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Business Schog 


Trends in modern business education and 
modes in business organization prompt the 
question - What has the private business 
school contributed and does its type of service 
justify a continuance in the same direction? 


HE STATEMENT OF Presi- 
dent M. Lyle Spencer, of the 
University of Washington, that the 
university schools of business will in 
the future confine their training to 
economic courses and leave the other 
problems of business education to the 
commercial colleges is hardly correct. 
The offering of such institutions as 
New York University, the Wharton 
School of Accounts and Finance, 
Northwestern University, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and 
many other institutions of note shows 
that the trend is definitely away from 
the study of mere principle or theory. 
Thirty years ago American busi- 
ness education was very largely con- 
fined to the six, nine, and twelve- 
month courses of the American busi- 
ness college. This training, while it 
may have been considered adequate 
in those days, included the develop- 
ment of only a few of the modern 
business skills. The subjects were 
arithmetic, English, spelling, short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. 
The courses offered by the universi- 
ties and colleges at that time were 
almost entirely confined to the study 
of some phase of classical economics. 


Changed business complexion 


The corporation had not yet come 
to be the popular form of American 
business organization. With the de- 
velopment of the corporation and 
with a growing higher regard for 
business as a professional vocation, 
these institutions of higher learning 
have developed a larger body of 
courses pertinent to the needs of 
present-day business. These include 
a thorough study of the whole finan- 
cial structure of business, the prob- 
lems of production, the processes and 
procedures of distribution, and the 
many different phases of control 
which constitute the major problems 
of modern business administration. 

This body of higher instruction, 
while developed largely by the col- 
leges of commerce and the schools of 
business of our larger institutions. 
was nevertheless inspired by the 
training given in the business college. 
From early theoretical beginnings, 
with study devoted to classical eco- 


nomics, our collegiate schools have 
proceeded step by step from the 
theoretical to a consideration of the 
more practical aspects of business 
education. On the other hand, the 
business colleges included in_ their 
early training a short practical study 
of business fundamentals and the de- 
velopment of office skills. From this 


a part of the problem of both public 
and private business education to give 
serious attention to this phase of the 
training of the future business execu- 
tive. The future business leader 
must know the form of the business 
organization, the finances required to 
launch, reorganize, or carry it on. 
He must know also the policies of fi- 


Peasant farmers of the Soviet Union are today receiving a book education that 


had been denied them for generations. 


They are taught the rudiments in this 


fashion. 
Recent phetos from the U.S.S.R. by Ewing Galloway 


point of departure they have gradual- 
ly expanded until today in the better 
class of institution the tendency is to 
offer courses which provide the scope 
of study characteristic of the tra- 
ditional collegiate school, but with 
more emphasis upon a_ practical 
application. It would seem from this 
that the tendency in American busi- 
ness education is toward a more def- 
inite competition between the better 
private commercial schools and our 
traditional collegiate schools of busi- 
ness. 

Dunn and Bradstreet report that 
one-third of all American business 
failures are due to a lack of an: un- 
derstanding and consideration of the 
financial aspects of business. If this 
is correct, then it certainly becomes 
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nancial administration to preserve 
and promote his own personal inter- 
ests or those of the organization with 
which he is associated. With many 
striking examples of inefficiency and 
poor financial administration, it would 
seem imperative that all institutions 
endeavoring to train for business vo- 
cations should include in their cur- 
ricula a body of instruction dealing 
with this vital problem. 

Then again, it is not possible to 
disregard a study of those courses 
which deal with the problems of 
plant, machinery, and the processes 
and procedures of production. With 
outstanding examples of faulty judg- 
ment in buying and errors in sensing 
the future popular demand, by even 
some of our larger business corpora- 
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Tomorrow 


By J. Evan Armstrong 


President, Armstrong College of Business Administration 


tions, involving the loss of millions 
and near failure, it would seem a log- 
ical problem of study for all busi- 
ness institutions to safeguard the in- 
dividual and public interests by in- 
struction dealing’ with this basic 
function. Courses in factory and 
production management, in purchas- 
ing, ete., should constitute a part of 
the cquipment of any man adequately 
prepared for business. 


Teaching the business of 
distribution 


lollowing the passing of our coun- 
try irom a consuming to a manufac- 
turing and distributing nation, the 
study of the whole scheme of dis- 
tribution seems imperative. With our 
factories producing fifteen percent 
more than we can consume in our 
domestic markets, we must turn to 
world markets for the distribution of 
at least that portion of our product, 
if we are to enjoy national prosperity. 
It is absolutely essential that the fu- 
ture business executive should study 
markets and marketing, salesmanship 
and advertising, and those phases of 
statistical procedure which give him 


Berkeley, California 


accurate and _ reliable information 
with reference to his business. It is 
important that he should know if he 
is getting his just share of the busi- 
ness in each market and if he is 
reaching the right markets with his 
product. I can not conceive of any 
business training institution catering 
to the preparation of the future busi- 
ness man without offering a wealth 
of subject matter pertaining to this 
important problem—distribution. 

And finally, it would seem to. be 
important that the man who is to as- 
sume charge of the whole machinery 
of business should be trained in those 
problems of control which have such 
a vital bearing upon the success of 
business enterprise. With a_ fa- 
miliarity with the procedures of hir- 
ing and firing and personnel admin- 
istration, with an understanding of 
credit and financial control, with an 
accurate knowledge of the needs and 
use of statistics in management, and 
with an understanding of the prob- 
lems of planning and supervision, the 
executive has some chance to intel- 
ligently guide and direct the destinies 
of the business. 


Instruction to the poorer children in Soviet Russia takes the form of pamphlets 

and posters explaining the governmental and economic organization in which 
they live. 

Recent photos from the U.S.S.R. by Ewing Galloway 
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I am in complete agreement with 
some leaders in the field of collegiate 
education who believe that the busi- 
ness executive should have a_ broad 
and sympathetic understanding of 
fields of knowledge other than busi- 
ness. I disagree with these same 
leaders, however, in the methods to 
be used for the attainment of this 
goal. Traditional language, science, 
literary, and other ‘‘so-called” cultural 
courses are roads to a cultivated and 
cultured mind, but they are not the 
only roads. It is my contention that 
the student may confine his attention 
to applied economics and a few brief 
survey courses for other fields, and 
develop the breadth of outlook neces- 
sary for the broad-gaged business 
executive. 

Federal reports indicate for the 
past ten years a four hundred per- 
cent increase in the registration of 
collegiate schools of business, and 
practically no increase in private 
business college (short routine train- 
ing) attendance. This would seem 
to show that there is definite need 
for the more complete or longer 
training. 

Formerly the student with almost 
any standard of educational prepara- 
tion facing economic pressure was 
able in a brief space of time to se- 
cure the skills and limited knowledge 
necessary to find gainful employment 
with every opportunity for advance- 
ment. But today, with the expan- 
sion and complication of business, he 
finds it necessary to carry into busi- 
ness a broader preliminary education 
along with more specialized knowl- 
edge and skills pertinent to his fu- 
ture work. 


Training for the new era 


Business has outgrown the kind of 
preparation which was offered by 
business schools of twenty-five years 
ago. In order to meet present re- 
quirements, new courses must be of- 
fered, new standards set up, new 
facilities had, and new procedures de- 
veloped for the realization of each of 
the modern business objectives. 

If all this is to be accomplished 
it means that we of the private busi- 
ness school fraternity have some very 
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important work before us. We must 

recognize the weaknesses of our in- 
stitutions and find definite means for 
overcoming them. 

We not only need to adopt definite 
standards as to the content and the 
length of courses, but we must adopt 
a definite nomenclature and _ logical 
sequences for each common objec- 
tive. I care not whether the school 
be located in Trenton, in Philadel- 
phia, in Chicago, or in Idaho, the 
fundamental training for each such 
objective is the same. So sure am 
I of this, that I would wager that a 
student properly trained in any one 
of the places named can render and 
is rendering a highly satisfactory 
service in any other place or locality. 

Though the vocabulary and even 
the office procedure of a manufactur- 
ing, a railroad, and a rural center 
may vary, the fundamental training 
is identical. In other words, a stu- 
dent of stenography in any locality 
must make a thorough study of the 
principles of shorthand, master the 
correct technique for typing, acquire 
skill and accuracy in the use of lan- 
guage, and have the same reactions 
to the various situations which de- 
velop in the office. To be sure, dif- 
ferent institutions may -use different 
procedures in gaining these same ob- 
jectives, but even these procedures 
can, and perhaps for the best inter- 
ests of all, should be somewhat 
standardized. 


Curricula organization 


I appreciate the accuracy of the 
contention that there are far too 
many general courses offered by the 
private business schools. Commit- 
tees should be appointed represen- 
tative of every section of the coun- 
try to make a study of this important 
problem, and report their findings to 
sectional, state and national groups. 

For my part, I should say that 
there should be in the secretarial 
group a stenographic course for high 
school graduates, a minimum of nine 
months in length; a_ secretarial 
course for college graduates, a mini- 
mum of six months in length; a sec- 
retarial course for high school grad- 
uates, a minimum of fifteen months 
in length; and an executive secre- 
tarial course in which the broadest 
study of the functions of business is 
made along with the development of 
the higher skills. Such training var- 
ies from twenty-four to thirty-six 
months in length. All other secre- 
tarial courses viewed both from the 
previous preparation of the indiv‘d- 
ual and the character of the objec- 
tive can be thrown into one or the 


other of these four classifications. 

I will agree that the major num- 
ber of calls for help is for stenog- 
raphers, secretaries, bookkeepers, 
and accountants. I believe, however, 
that this limitation in our placement 
experience has been a direct result 
of the set-up of our courses and the 
character of our training. A study 
of the recent surveys made in the 
interest of commercial education for 
high schools shows that about fifty 
per cent of our high school graduates 
are going into merchandising posi- 
tions, for the most part without any 
preparation. Merchandising con- 
cerns have not called upon us for 
sales people for the simple reason 
that we have not adequately trained, 
if we have trained at all, for such ob- 
jectives. 

It is my contention that the Ameri- 
can private school is missing one of 
its greatest opportunities in not of- 
fering more training in salesmanship, 
advertising, and other courses that 
deal with the problems of the de- 
partment store, chain store, and other 
merchandising organizations. If we 
train our students for these objec- 
tives, and bring the public to see that 
we are rendering such service, our 
placement departments will receive 
more and more calls for them. 

Some say that schools should be 
classified according to some plan as 
to their facilities and numbers. I 
can hardly conceive of a classification 
being justifiable except on the basis 
of the work done, without reference 
to the size of the student bodv. The 
only classification that wu::d seem 
to me to be justifiable would be a 
classification of schools offering 
broad training of collegiate scope 
dealing with non-skill objectives, and 
short training dealing with the skills 
of shorthand, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, etc. A school may be small and 
yet render the highest form of serv- 
ice and deserve the most favorable 
recognition. Classification by attend- 
ance would seem to me to be useful 
only for the purpose of limitations 
as to the number in the faculty, the 
character of their training, etc. 


Length of instruction 


Of far more importance to the in- 
terests of private business education 
is the necessity for adopting a stand- 
ard basis of reckoning the scope and 
content of each individual subject 
in each general line of training. A 
mere list of subjects does not rep- 
resent a course of training. The ar- 
rangement of those subjects in proper 
sequence with a proper amount of 
emphasis in the way of study of each 


is vital. Whether an institution uses 
a quarter or a semester unit plan of 
course organization is immaterial, 
but it is vital that standard concepts 
of quarter and semester units should 
be agreed upon and observed. In 
other words, a semester or quarter 
unit in the private business schvoi 
field should be as definite for our 
group as a semester or quarter unit 
is in the field of traditional collegiate 
education. These unit values should 
be worked out along the lines repre- 
sented in a regular collegiate classiti- 
cation, avoiding the over emphasis 
which is given by some of our schools 
for courses which are strictly me- 
chanical or routine. For instance, 
an hour of typing per week, pcr 
semester, should not be given credit 
on the same basis as a semester or 
quarter hour of commercial law or 
accounting. 


The faculty 


It would seem to be desirable that 
all schools in the private business 
school classification would profit by 
the adoption of a standard method of 
grading. I have in mind one institu- 
tion which uses a grade of ninety as 
a passing grade with all the varia- 
tions for higher marks between that 
and one hundred. One can imagine 
the confusion which results when 
some institutions use that method of 
scoring and others use the standard 
procedure of A, excellent; B, above 
average; C, average; D, passing; EF, 
condition; and F, failure. With the 
growth of our institutions in size 
and with a demand upon us for a 
transfer of credits to other institu- 
tions there comes a recognition of 
the need for adopting standard prac- 
tices with reference to even such a 
problem as grading. 

It is inconceivable to me, however, 
that our private schools can command 
public respect as long as we hire as 


‘members of our instructional staff 


those who do not meet proper and 
adequate standards of teacher prep- 
aration. 

Personally, I believe the interest 
of the public is larger than that of 
any institution or individual. For 
this reason, I believe all legislation 
looking to the correction of this radi- 
cal fault in our private school prac- 
tice is justifiable. Even now the bet- 
ter schools and the more progressive 
members of the private school facul- 
ties are working toward meeting the 
requirements which must ultimately 
represent the standards which we 
should maintain. 

Not only do I believe in teachers 
meeting such standards, but progres- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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MPLOYMENT FOR 
E 7,000 MEN, electric 
yower to light more than 
350,000 25-watt lamps, 
enough steel to build a 
standard sized railroad 
track from New York to 
Montreal and back, accom- 
modations for 30,000 busi- 
nes people, 7,500 windows, 
sevcity-five miles of water 
pipe. These are just a few 
things that pass before our 
eyes as we stand small and 
quaint on the sidewalk be- 
low craning our necks to 
gave at the Empire State 

suilding, world’s tallest 
structure and a monument 
to business organization. 

This is an age of organ- 


ization. Chains, mergers, 
systems of finance, unit 
plans in production of 


goods and materials, organ- 
ized this and that, are being 
woven into our way of liv- 
ing at a rapid rate. The 
Empire State Building 
stands today as a tangible 
evidence of this trend to- 
ward greater unity in the 
coordination of things ma- 
terial. Here before your 
eyes is being built such a 
mammoth pile that the like 
of it has never been erected 
by engineers before. When 
finished this 1,250 foot 
structure can be ascended 
by elevators which hoist 
into the air at the rate of 
1,000 feet per minute. 


A zenith in organization 


In the Empire State 
Building one sees the pre- 
vailing system of organiza- 
tion in this country devel- 
oped to a very high degree. 
Those who hail from Lon- 
don, Paris or Berlin as they 
watch the construction of 
this giant growth of stone 
and steel have marvelled 
and said that it would take 
Six or seven years to build 
such a structure in Europe. 
But the Empire State will 


Kighty-Five Stories Up 


The world’s tallest building gives us a 
striking example of modern organization 


at 
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be completed in the amazing 
time of fifteen months. 

The builders specified 
that one of its eighty-five 
stories would be erected 
every day until all were fin- 
ished, and they have main- 
tained that speed. The 
work of the 6,000 to 7,000 
men, representing some 
twenty-five or thirty trades 
is so synchronized that all 
work is done in unison. 
While workmen on_ the 
eighty-third floor are rivet- 
ing the mighty girders in 
place, others on the sixth or 
seventh floor are putting 
the marble in place, finish- 
ing the plastering, the win- 
dows, the floors and the 
decorations, 

elaborately worked 
out system keeps materials 
and men constantly moving. 
Any slip-up along the line 
of building operations 
would be felt in a dozen 
different places at the same 
time. A net-work of nar- 
row gauge railroads leading 
in all directions within the 
building keeps the tons of 
materials constantly mov- 
ing. Giant hoists shoot up 
and down, each one carry- 
ing as much mortar, ce- 
ment, or other materials as 
eight men could handle by 
the old wheelbarrow 
method. 


Plans include eating 


The well-planned organ- 
ization which makes the 
construction of such a 
building »ossible—its _rail- 
ways, hoists, interlocking 
operations, restaurants for 
the workmen hundreds of 
feet above the sidewalk, 
chrome-nickel steel rolled to 
order at the mills, marble 
from Italy, France and 
England, wood from north- 
ern and Pacific Coast for- 
ests, all cut and designed to 
fit into its proper place 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Practical training-helps 
in this new DIRECT METHOD 


of Typewriter Instruction - - 


PERMANENT PRACTICE RECORDS, through Dicta- 
phone reproduction provide the audible phase of instruc- 
tion and are carefully correlated with the textbook copy. 
The book comprises 188 pages with 266 exercises. 


A bound pad of BUSINESS FORMS contains 177 perfo- 
rated tear-sheets of printed letterheads, order blanks, 
notes, checks, bills, contracts, etc., to add interest to the 
student’s transcribing exercises. A score of supplementary 
forms also are included. 


A free DIAGNOSTIC ERROR CHART for each student 
provides a simple and effective means of recording errors 
so that proper remedial exercises can be applied. Daily and 
weekly totals quickly show the rate of improvement. 


The progress of all students in a class is shown on the free 
TRANSCRIPTION RECORD WALL CHART upon which 
each student’s progress is recorded daily— weekly — 
monthly. Teacher and student have before them a clear 
picture of the individual’s standing—as measured by the 
requirements of carefully standardized “lessons,” and with 
regard to the class as a whole. 


Dictaphone TYPEWRITING AWARDS are given, free, 
for the purpose of stimulating individual progress for type- 
writing accomplishment with the Direct Dictation Method. 
Awards range from Bronze Medal, Silver Medal to Gold 


Medal. 
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Please send me full information regard- 
ing the Miller-Dictaphone Typewriting 
System. 


Educational Division 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
206 GRAYBAR BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Name ... 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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An Office Practice Course That 


Bridges the Gap 


How to determine what such a course should include 


By Margaret H. Ely, A. M. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N THE SPACE at my disposal I 
cannot hope to describe in detail 
what should be taught in office train- 
ing departments, for a department 
which would be practical in one school 
might not fit at all the needs of an- 
other school or community. But I 
can suggest a procedure for determ- 
ining what such a course should in- 
clude and the major topics which 
would meet the need of pupils in 
many of the larger communities. 

| should like these suggestions to 
constitute a real challenge to commer- 
cial teachers to consider the function 
of such a department in its broadest 
sense, not merely as a course in which 
the seniors of the stenographic de- 
partment will do a little advanced 
dictation and transcription work, and 
develop a little skill in the operation 
of the few machines which the school 
board can be persuaded to purchase, 
but a course which will serve to inte- 
grate all the knowledges and_ skills 
which have been developed earlier in 
the curriculum, and which will add to 
these knowledges and skills those atti- 
tudes and ideals which will make the 
student a successful worker in the 
business world. 


Administrators must understand 
why 


The development of a practical of- 
fice training department will require 
the cooperation of the teachers, the 
administrative staff, and the business 
men of the community. While it 
may take time to sell the idea to the 
administration (since some machine 
equipment is essential), the support 
of the business men in an undertak- 
ing which will provide them with 
better trained employees will in time 
overcome the resistance of the ad- 
ministration, 

Why do we feel that we must give 
a course in office practice? Probably 
because we have come to realize that 
mere technical skills, such as making 
bookkeeping entries, taking dictation 
in shorthand and transcribing it on 


the typewriter, are not sufficient train- 
ing to produce a really competent of- 
fice worker. The great majority of 
office workers must have additional 
training, even for initial positions in 
the business office. Such additional, 
related training is particularly neces- 
sary for the ambitious, energetic 
young worker who wishes to take ad- 
vantage of promotional opportunities. 

There has been no real agreement 
among educators as to just what is 
necessary in the way of training in 
office practice. We do know that some 
training on the various duplicating 
machines is likely to be required in 
many business offices. Very often 
some knowledge of filing is also nec- 
essary for employment. 


Surveys show a universal need 


It has been rather generally as- 
sumed that the only students who 
need this training in office practice 
are those who are taking the steno- 
graphic course and are hoping to be 
employed as stenographers and _ per- 
haps eventually as secretaries. Can 
we afford to take so much for grant- 
ed? 

It seems worth while to look at 
some statistics as to the types of com- 
mercial occupations available for our 
high school graduates. 

In the United States Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1928, No. 4, we 
find this statement : 

“An abstract of the 40-page statis- 
tical report of the senior commercial 
occupation survey conducted in St. 
Louis, Mo., was reported in the June, 
1924, issue of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Magazine. . . . The survey re- 
vealed that 66 per cent of the 2,100 
commercial workers studied were in 
occupations not basically stenographic 
or bookkeeping. The study shows that 
5.8 per cent of these workers were 
bookkeepers and that 10 per cent were 
stenographers. The need of clerical 
training courses was strongly empha- 
sized.””* 

The study by Professor Nichols of 
Harvard is familiar to all of us. It 
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shows that definite preparation for 
the clerical positions is a vital prob- 
lem to employers and to a large per- 
centage of the employees ; that neither 
stenographic nor bookkeeping train- 
ing alone is a satisfatcory preparation 
for clerical duties; and that the few 
courses in office practice in the high 
schools are mostly inadequate to meet 
the present office requirements.* 

A practical office training depart- 
ment is certain to form an important 
part of any clerical training curricul- 
um. The necessity for such curricula 
is evident from the fact that other 
surveys made recently, such as the 
one in Pasadena and the one in Min- 
neapolis, corroborate the figures given 
above, with only slight variations. It 
seems fairly certain that considerably 
more than half of our high school 
commercial pupils go into position 
which may be classed as clerical, ap- 
proximately ten per cent do streno- 
graphic work, and a slightly smaller 
percentage are engaged in some form 
of bookkeeping. 

Figures like these are based on 
large numbers of office workers, in- 
cluding pupils who did not graduate 
from high school. Follow-up studies 
of high-school commercial graduates 
show a larger percentage of pupils 
whose positions require a knowledge 
of bookkeeping or of stenography. 


More trained clerks 


For instance, a survey of commer- 
cial graduates in 108 Wisconsin high 
schools for the four school vears 
1921-1925, prepared by J. T. Giles, 
State High School Supervisor, shows 
that of 4,918 graduates, 23 per cent 
held positions requiring a knowledge 
of bookkeeping, and that 32 per cent 
held positions requiring a knowledge 
of stenography. Even these figures 
serve to emphasize the fact that there 
are not enough bookkeeping and sten- 
ographic positions available to ab- 
sorb those who graduate, much less 
those who drop out of school before 
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Mrs. Ely here introduces ‘the office practice 


course in a dual role. 


It can serve to develop 


skills which can be used by the otherwise un- 
trained employee and by the graduate who has 
perhaps but one other skill at his command. 
In teaching the course from this viewpoint 
there seems to be an additional opportunity for 
individualized instruction — the course can be 
made to fit the student and his _ personal 


ambitions. 


their technical training is completed. 
This statement is borne out by a 
study made by Jay Wm. Holmes in 
Dayton, Ohio, of the commercial 
graduates from Stivers High School. 
That study ends with the conclusion 
that there appears to be need for 
greater differentiation of curricula so 
that provision will be made for spe- 
cific training in such occupations as 
general clerk, filing, and business ma- 
chine operating. 

It is, of course, with this need in 
mind that courses are being devel- 
oped in “Junior Business Training.” 
These courses, often given in the 
eighth or ninth grade, aim particul- 
arly to be of service to those who 
may drop out of school before they 
have acquired enough skill in either 
bookkeeping or stenography to be 
able to do that type of work in an 
office. As far as I have come in 
contact w'th these courses, they are 
usually textbook courses. It is my 
feeling that a practical office train- 
ing department should be able to con- 
tribute a great deal to the develop- 
ment in these pupils of the knowl- 
edge, skills, and ideals which will en- 
able them to hold their intial posi- 
tions successfully, and to win promo- 
tion. 


Business graduates who can apply 
themselves 


At the risk of seeming to go rather 
far afield in this discussion of the de- 
velopment of a practical office train- 
ing department, I want to quote part 
of a talk by Arthur H. Carver of the 
Training Division of the Industrial 
Relations Department of Swift and 
Company. Mr. Carver says: 

“The term ‘commercial’ has a wide 
meaning .... No worse mistake can 
be made by those who are in charge 
of commercial education in this coun- 
try today than to fail to sense this 
fact, for unless it be given due recog- 
nition, our schools and colleges are 
bound to turn out young men and 
women who possess a certain amount 
of highly specialized vocational train- 


ing but lack the necessary background 
of knowledge of fundamental busi- 
ness principles necessary to render 
their training effective or themselves 
adaptable. 

“A high-school or college course 
should give the student a degree of 
mastery over the content of his 
studies, and a mental training which 
makes him master of his own mind. 
In these days when technical educa- 
tion is so much in demand, when the 
cry is so insistent for practicality, 
when American people are so much 
more concerned over making money 
efficiently than they are over spending 
it efficiently, when social extrava- 
gances are putting such tremendous 
pressure upon young people to sell 
their services at the earliest possible 


date to the highest possible bidder, it 


is small wonder that they should have 
scant regard for the nonmonetary re- 
turns of a trained mind. 

“Doubtless this condition is inci- 
dent to the phase of American life 
through which we are passing and, 
to a certain extent, our educational 
institutions must adapt themselves to 
it. But if it is to be our purpose to 
educate for maximum earning capa- 
city, at least let us go about it in- 
telligently. Let us realize that, apart 


from stenography and some kinds of 
machine operating, there is little of 
technical nature to be found in any 
commercial course in school or col- 
lege which can possibly be directly 
applied in the business world without 
first undergoing extensive modifica- 
tion and adaptation. Even in the sub- 
jects mentioned there is no possibil- 
ity of real success for one who has 
nothing but a technical mastery of the 
subject. It takes common sense, <is- 
cretion, initiative, poise, energy, and 
some conception of the fundamental 
principles of business to make a really 
valuable stenographer. A typist must 
be an intelligent typist if she is to 
be worth anything even as a copyist. 

“The company which I represent 
has made some study of the causes of 
failures and half successes of young 
people in our own organization, pur- 
ticularly among those of high-scl.. ol 
age. These studies reveal that fvil- 
ures and nalf successes are due {ar 
more frequently to lack of nontech- 
nical rather than technical qualities. 
Stenographers fail less frequently 
from lack of speed in taking dictation 
or accuracy in transcription than 
from the absence of a sense of re- 
sponsibility and an intelligent appre- 
hension of the meaning of their 
work.’”® 


Office work reveals character traits 


This feeling expressed by Mr. 
Carver was also emphasized by Dr. 
John L. Tildsley, District Superin- 
tendent of High Schools, New York 
City, when he reported on his survey 
of business education in New York 
City’s schools last year in this maga- 
zine. Dr. Tildsley cited a list of 
traits demanded by the personnel 
managers of large financial institu- 
tions—willingness to learn, the hab- 
its of accuracy, thoroughness, re- 
liability, of seeing a thing through, 

(Continued on page 41) 


By virtue of the nature of office practice equipment training can be used 
to reveal character traits. 
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Let’s Give Degree 


Why can’t collegiate schools of business find a universal 
name for the rank they award their graduates? 


By Frank T. Stockton 


Dean, School of Business, University of Kansas 


OR THE PAST THIR- 
F TY years those in charge 
of collegiate business educa- 
tion have enjoyed a Roman 
holiday in naming their vari- 
ous schools and in designating 
the degrees to be granted. 
ConJitions have now come to 
a puss where the advisability 
of a standardized degree is a 
matter of current discussion. 

At present, at last sixteen 
difierent names are given to 
the degree awarded upon grad- 
uation from what we may call 
the general business course, 
naniely: Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor 
of Philosophy, Bachelor of 
Science in Commerce, Bach- 
elor of Science in Business 
Administration, Bachelor of 
Science in Business, Bachelor 
of Science in Commerce and 
Business Administration, 
Bachelor of Science in Commerce and 
Finance, Bachelor of Science in Com- 
merce and Economics, Bachelor of 
Science in Economics, Bachelor of 
Commercial Science, Bachelor of 
Business Administration, Commer- 
cial Engineer, Bachelor of Arts in 
Commerce, Bachelor of Arts in Busi- 
ness Administration, Bachelor of 
Philosophy in Commerce. 


The B. S. in C. 


The name most ‘frequently em- 
ployed apparently is Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Commerce. Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Business Administration 
occupies the second position. The 
Bachelor of Business Administration 
comes next, to be followed by the 
“straight” Bachelor of Science and 
the Bachelor of Science in Business. 

When we come to degrees for spe- 
cial curricula we find quite a variety. 
For the secretarial curriculum we 
have the Bachelor of Science in Com- 
mercial Science, the Bachelor in 
Commercial Science, the Bachelor of 
Science in Secretarial Science and 
even the Bachelor of Arts in Secre- 
tarial Science. There are a few in- 


stances of Bachelor of Science in Ac- 
counting, Merchandising, and other 
special fields. I have no quarrel with 


ness. 


‘Should Degrees Granted By 
Schools of Business Be Standard- 
ized?’’ is the title of this paper as 
it was read before the last annual 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
The discussion that followed 
it seemed to indicate that neither 
business men nor students were 
much concerned with the name of 
a degree. Of greater importance, 
it appeared, is the rature of the 
curriculum and the student’s rec- 
ord as he worked to accomplish its 
aims. 


such highly specialized degrees on 
the score of diversity in terminology 
except in the case of the degrees for 
secretarial curricula. Here it would 
seem that a little standardization 
would cause no damage. 

Business degrees ordinarily take 
their names from the names of the 
schools. Thus, a school of business 
will grant a bachelor of science in 
business, and a school of commerce, 
a bachelor of science in commerce. 
There are a limited number of cases 
where such consistency does not 
obtain. For example, mention might 
be made of a school of business ad- 
rainistration which grants the degree 
ef bachelor of science in commerce. 

It is rather an anomaly, according 
to my viewpoint, that the A.B. should 
be granted to the graduate of a pro- 
fessional school. We_ ordinarily 
think of the A. B. as the degree to 
he conferred upon graduation from 
a ron-specialized, liberal arts curri- 
culum. Such a degree as bachelor 
of arts in business administration is 
strange enough and yet we actually 
find some schools’ granting a 
“straight” “.®. to business students. 
Such instituuons must attach an un- 
usual significance to the A.B. I do 
not think the A.B. is of itself any 
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better or any worse than any 
other degree. I do believe, 
however, that it is not a proper 
label for the graduate of a 
professional school. 

I do not believe that the 
standardization of degrees in- 
volves the establishment of 
absolutely standardized curric- 
ula. All that is involved is 
common usage of the same de- 
gree name for the general 
course. 

Every school of business 
provides training through a 
general curriculum which may 
be the same for all students 
or which may have some ar- 
rangement for “majors.” 
While there is a tendency to 
employ certain functional and 
tool courses in the curricula of 
all schools, there is as yet no 
uniformity and probably there 
will be none for some time to 
come. In any event there need be 
no more uniformity in basic curricula 
than now obtains in the case of 
schools of law and engineering. The 
lack of complete uniformity in cur- 
ricula does not militate against a 
standard degree for business schools 
unless we believe that schools of law 
should provide different degree 
names simply because law schools do 
not have absolutely uniform require- 
ments as regards the amount of work 
to be taken in contracts, negotiable 
instruments, torts, and other sub- 
jects. 


Degrees and school names need 
not agree 


Uniformity in degrees might be 
attained without necessarily stand- 
ardizing the names of the schools 
themselves. A precedent for such a 
situation is found in the case of lib- 
eral arts colleges. All such divisions 
standardize on the A.B. degree for 
the basic curriculum. Yet some are 
known as coileges of arts and sci- 
ences, some as colleges of liberal arts 
and sciences, some as colleges of sci- 
ence, literature, and the arts, and 
so on. Next to schools of business, 
itberal arts colleges seem to have the 
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greatest variety of names. In the 
case of education, engineering, law, 
and medicine standardized names 
aud degrees have been developed. 

If we had one standard degree for 
business schools, such as the bachelor 
of business administration or the 
bachelor of science in business, it is 
extremely doubtful if anyone could 
be found who would argue in favor 
of veturning to the situation which 
we now have. The trouble is that 
no school wishes to change its name 
or that of its degree except on its 
own initiative. The thought is that 
standardization is a fine thing if only 
the other institutions will get in step 
with us. That there is nothing sac- 
red about school and degree names is 
obvious when we observe that at the 
University of Utah three different 
names have been applied at various 
times to the business division, and 
at the University of Minnesota and 
the University of Oklahoma only re- 
cently the designations have been 
changed from School of Business to 
School of Business Administration 
with corresponding alterations in the 
names of the degree granted. 


Reconciling past degrees with 
future 


Of course, it is an easier matter 
to change titles in a comparatively 
young school than it is in one of the 
older organizations. could 
hardly anticipate that Wharton would 
hasten to alter its “Finance and Com- 
merce” to “Business Administration” 
or that New York University would 
like to abandon its historic ‘“Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance” for an 
abbreviated “Commerce.” Even 
Wharton might gain, however, if it 
adopted something else in place of 
its present “Bachelor of Science in 
Economics,” and there might be no 
real, fundamental objection to New 
York University granting a bachelor 
of science in business, let us say, in 
lieu of its present “Bachelor of Com- 
mercial Science.” If those who hold 


the old degrees were orphaned, at 
least future generations of graduates 
doubtless will be satisfied with better 
known, as well as more appropriate, 
labels. 

I have examined the situation with 


regard to the collegiate business 
schools organized since 1915 for the 
purpose of seeing if there is any 
trend in the direction of using cer- 
tain names for the schools and their 
degrees more than others. No such 
trend is evident. Diversity has con- 
tinued to be our watchword right 
down to date. While no school es- 
tablished during the past fifteen 
years has employed the title “Com- 
merce and Administration,” at least 
seven schools have put new color into 
the picture by calling themselves 
“Schools of Business,” a title which, 
as far as I can discover, was not used 
until 1915. From the “School of 
Business”, of course, a bachelor of 
science in business has been derived. 
Since 1915 such titles as schools of 
commerce, of business administra- 
tion, of commerce and finance, and 
of commerce and business adminis- 
tration, with degrees of like name, 
have continued to come on the scene 
in about the same ratio as before that 
date. 

We talk a great deal in our market- 
ing classes these days about consumer 
recognition and consumer acceptance. 
We might well apply the same prin- 
ciples to our own products that we 
apply to those of others. The gen- 
eral public, while it may not think 
much about the matter, doubtless is 
better able to comprehend the sig- 


nificance of one standard degree, 


such as the LL.B. for law schools, 
than it is to puzzle out the relaticn- 
ships of sixteen degrees purporting 
to signify the completion of gencrai 
curricula in business schools. 


The after-affects 


It is doubtful whether prospective 
employers devote much study to the 
fine shadings in degrees. Employers 
are iooking for business school grad- 
uates and care little whether diplo- 
mas are inscribed with the B. B. A., 
the B. S. in B. A., or the B. S. in B. 
In fact, they do not even worry about 
it if a school grants an A. B. where 
it might more properly, from an 
academic standpoint, provide a B. S. 
However, even here a standardized 
degree may come to have greater sig- 
nificance than a whole grab-bag full 
of letters. 


It does mean something to the 
schools themselves to come to some 
sort of unity in degree names. Com- 
parison of curricula and of  stand- 
ards, at any rate, is easier in the case 
of another institution whicl. places 
the same labels on its products as we 
do. A standardized degree certainly 
has more significance to administra- 
tors and staff members than an un- 
standardized one. A common degree 
creates a common interest among all 
schools granting it in the maintenance 
of standards to protect the reputa- 
tion of that degree. The schools of 
business may very well come to have 
even more pride in their degrees than 
they have now if the degrees are 
standardized. 


A specific designation 


The student himself has a real in- 
terest in a standardized degree. In 
his intermingling with other college 
and university folk, . or example, he 
finds it a simple matier to secure ac- 
ceptance of his credentials as an A. 
B., or as an LL. B., which do not 
have to be identified, than he does 
if he presents a B. S. in Bus. Ad. 
where the local crowd have known 
only the B. C. S. This may seem a 
trivial consideration to more serious 
minded souls who are above such in- 
significant matters, but it is a situa- 
tion of real interest to the young 
graduate that his degree classify him 
promptly and without need of 
lengthy explanation. 

One practical suggestion which 
seems to have considerable merit in 
it has been made with reference to 
a method of procedure for reform- 
ing our present “city directory” list 
of school names and degrees. It has 
been proposed that a certain group of 
schools located in six adjoining states 
hold a “district conference” for the 
purpose of agreeing on common titles 
and degrees. The schools involved 
are all relatively young and, conse- 
quently, are not absolutely set in their 
ways about keeping any particular 
designations. It is thought that a 
small meeting of this kind, involving 
about seven members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business, may be able to accom- 
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Test. mp le tion 


Examine This 
New Way to Attack 
“Trouble Spots” 
in Spelling! 


SPELLING COMPLETION TESTS 


“Students can’t spell”—is the business man’s com- 
plaint. SPELLING COMPLETION TESTS gives 
the business teacher a new kind of tool in teaching 
spelling. 

This pad of tests—just published—concentrates the 
student’s attention on the letters that cause difficulty. 
Fach of the 100 tests lists 25 words grouped around 
a common source of error—ie and ei, for instance. 
The words are presented with spaces where these let- 
ters belong. The student inserts the right letters. 
Then he writes the entire word. 

There are 2500 words in all in SPELLING COM- 
PLETION TESTS. Heavy paper cover. Paper takes 
ink. The list price is only 32 cents. Write the 
nearer office for an inspection copy. 


THE-H-M-ROWE 
Mo 


624 North Gilmor Street - Baltimore 
320 East 21st Street- Chicago in 1894 


MIPANY 


a Good ink 
Good paste 


. . . 2 business essentials 


Carelessness in one purchase of ink may 
render the most valuable papers worthless. 
0) That is why so many business schools now 
use and recommend Sanford’s Premium 
Writing Fluid, “‘The ink that never fades.” 
Business educators also appreciate the supe- 
rior economy and efficiency of Sanford’s 
Library Paste, the quick- 
sticking paste in the 
water-well jar. 


THIS INK SHOUL 
WITH ANY OTHER KIM: 


The water-well jar 
keeps both brush and 
paste s weet and clean; 
ready for instant use. 7 


GANFORDS 


Also manufacturers of 
Sanford’s Liqui-Stick, 
Sanford’s Ink Eraser, 
Solvene,ete. . . . . 


McGRAW- HILL 


again brings to your attention 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


BUSINESS 


A CASE BOOK 


By Horace N. GILBERT 


Assistant Professor of Business Economics 
California Institute of Technology 


and CHarLEs I. GRaGG 
Editor, Harvard Business Reports 


386 pages, 6 x 9, $3.00 


In order to bring out in a more easily 
comprehensible manner the fundamental 
principles of business organization, busi- 
ness promotion, business finance, indus- 
trial management and marketing, this 
book analizes 76 cases of actual business 
problems and activities. 


The student is given a sense of sitting 
in at the meetings of the management of 
these different firms and of seeing defi- 
nitely for himself just how these firms 
handle their everyday problems of policy 
and procedure. 


The method of the text provides for 
questions after each case in order to call 
attention to the significant features and to 
indicate facts and principles which deserve 
to be emphasized. The book makes no 
broad generalizations but presents the 
points of each case in logical order. 


ON - APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


You may send me a copy of Gilbert and Gragg’s An Introduction to 
Business—A Case Book ($3.00), on approval. I understand that I am to 
return this book after a pexuinable period of examination unless I either 
notify you of my intent to adopt it in my classes or remit for it. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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The Value Diagnostic 
and Remedial Work 


By E. C. Perry, A. M. 


Principal, Pottstown Junior High School, Pottstown, Pa. 


EALIZING that today’s teach- 
ing is directed toward the in- 
dividual and not the group, a study 
on the use of diagnostic tests and 
remedial measures used in “Capital- 
ization” was made by the author. It 
was designed to prove definitely the 
worth of remedial work as a follow- 
up of diagnostic testing, as against 
the traditional practices of the class- 
room teacher—that is, drilling all 
pupils alike regardless of the varied 
abilities of the group and of the need 
for the drill by every member of the 
class. This study covered only one 
phase of the English work and was 
only a part of a larger plan covering 
other phases, such as punctuation and 
grammatical errors. . 
The study was conducted in the 
Pottstown Junior High School in an 
effort to find the 
Capitalization best means of cor- 
Test Scores 5 
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BLACK COLUMN SHOWS a PUPILS- Experimental 
WHITE COLUMN SHOWS PUPILS—Gontrot 
SHADED PART INDICATES GAIN, EXCEPT WHERE BRACKETS 


recting a major weakness—English 
—helieving that, in order for im- 
provement in learning to take place, 
a careful inventory of the pupils’ 
difficulties must be made. 

The study was made with a pair 
of sections of eighth grade pupils, 
one as an experimental group and 
the other as a control or check group. 
The experimental group will here- 
after be designated as Group A, the 
control or check group will be desig- 
nated as Group B. The two sections 
were selected from seven eighth 
grade groups on the basis of (1) 
English Grades, (2) I.Q.’s, and (3) 
Chronological Ages. The sections 
were considered as of approximately 
equal average ability. The mean of 
their English grades was 106 in 
Group A, 102 in Group B; the I. Q. 
mean of Group A was 81, Group B, 
78; the means in Chronological Ages 
for Group A was 13 years, 3 months, 
for Group B, 13 
years, 4 months. 


ARE USED TO SHOWALOSS 


Each group was taught by a differ- 
ent English teacher because of ad- 
ministrative reasons and also _be- 
cause of an attempt to isolate the 
remedial work conducted by one 
teacher from that done by the other 
teacher, and thus preventing any 
carry-over of remedial helps used by 
the teacher 
group. 

To balance the possibility of error 
exceptional care was used in choos- 
ing the two teachers. They were 
chosen from a group of eight Eng- 
lish teachers for several reasons, 
Their correlation in grading was 
close, they had similar methods of 
teaching, they had been rated sim- 
ilarly by two principals over a period 
of three years, and the subjective 
judgment of the head of the Eng- 
lish department recommended them. 

Every effort was made to keep the 
sections in ignorance of any compe- 
tition, and the teachers were given 
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The use of diagnostic tests and remedial 
measures in ‘‘capitalization’”’ 


is cited 


here to prove that diagnostic testing and 

charting enables the child to see his own 

inabilities and thereafter put his interest 
and efforts in the right direction 


to understand thoroughly that their 
personal rating and success in no 
way depended on the results of the 
experiment. 


How we tested 


The individuals of each group were 
paired on the basis of three variables : 
(1) mental ability score of Otis Clas- 
sification Test ; (2) combined achieve- 
ment test scores in language usage 
and dictation (because of the active 
function of these parts of the Stan- 
ford test), and (3) capitalization test 
scores. These variables had to be 
converted into standard scores for 
pairing by use of the following for- 
mula: 

x—m 


Standard Score = 
S. D. 


The standard scores were averaged 
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and the pupils paired on this basis 
plus the chronological age. Five 
pupils were omitted from the study 
due to inability to pair them. 

All testing and retesting in capitali- 
zation was done by the writer, and 
the remedial work by the teacher. 

Proceeding on the basis that diag- 
nosis is the necessary basis for re- 
medial measures, the preliminary 
procedure consisted in giving an in- 
itial test in capitalization and in diag- 
nosing the weakness of each pupil. 

In the scoring, excess capitaliza- 
tions were considered as well as nec- 
essary capitalizations. The score 
was obtained by counting the num- 
ber of words correctly capitalized 
less the number of capitals used 
where none was needed. The scores 
obtained by this objective test were 
converted into standard scores. 

In order to give attention to the 
inabilities of the pupils, a diagnostic 
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chart for listing short-comings was 
made for each section and one given 
to the teacher in charge of the ex- 
perimental or remedial group as a 
necessary part of the remedial pro- 
gram. 

Remedial instruction was then un- 
dertaken in the experimental group 
wherever difficulties had been dis- 
closed, the results of the diagnostic 
test forming the basis of this teach- 
ing. Each pupil was given practice 
material in the rule or rules in which 
he had failed until he made a perfect 
score. These exercises were self 
teaching. Ninety per cent of the 
words in these remedial exercises by 
Guiler are listed among the first 
thousand words of the Thorndyke 
list. This remedial work was carried 
along with the regular English pro- 
gram. 

At the same time the teacher in 
charge of the control group B used 
no remedial devices other than the 
regular instruction which was a part 
of her monthly lesson plans. 

In giving the remedial instruction 
the following criteria by Green were 
kept in mind: (1) Analysis must 
precede diagnosis; (2) Diagnosis 
must be specific; (3) Each identified 
skill must be paralleled by the valid 
drill—adequate remedial instruction ; 
(4) Complete area of skill must be 
covered. 


The retest 


At the end of the five months both 
groups were given the retest in capi- 
talization to measure improvement— 
these scores were converted 


into 


Average Mean Score 
O ic 


Groups Aond B 
Average Mean Score 
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The mean qain for 
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The mean qain for 
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standard scores for comparison. 
They were then charted the same as 
in the initial tests. 

Conditions throughout the experi- 
ment were kept as constant as possi- 
ble, the only variable factor being 


the experimental method used in re-— 


medial work and, of course, the hu- 
man element in the problem. 

In pairing the groups the Mean 
of the Average Standard scores of 
Group A was .06, of Group B, .06. 
The Standard Deviation was .7 for 
Group A, with a probable error of 
+ .5. For Group B the Standard 
Deviation was .5, with a probable 
error of + .3. 

These Standard Deviations were 
found by ascertaining the “mean” of 
the scores for each test, subtracting 
this mean from each pupil's score, 
and squaring the result. Then all 
squares were summed up and the an- 
swer divided by the number of pupils 
or cases. The square root of this 
figure gives the Standard Deviation. 
The standard score was found by 
subtracting the above mean from the 
pupil's score and dividing by the 
standard deviation (formula given 
previously ). 

The Mean Chronological Age for 
Group A was 13 years, 3 months, 
and for Group B, 13 years, 4 months. 

The Initial score mean for Group 
A was found to be 38.9 and the Re- 
test score mean for the same group 
44, the mean gain being 5.1. In 
per cent the mean gain for Group 
A (experiment-remedial help) was 
11% as against 1% for the control 
group B. Notice the chart. 


The rule that gave trouble 


With a large number of pairs such 
as used and the clear cut gains as 
shown by the chart, we may assume 
that the remedial work was of 
greater worth than the regular rout- 
ine procedure of the classroom 
teacher. This statement is made 
with the thought in mind that the 
reader understands the limitations of 
the problem. 

Certain rules of capitalization of 
course gave more trouble than oth- 
ers. One rule in particular—* Names 
of particular places and things” was 
a stumbling block seemingly and 
caused 31 pupils (86%) to manifest 
this inability in the retest. This was 
the control group and showed def- 
initely that remedial work used in 
this group would have corrected this 
weakness as in the experimental 
group. 

The diagnostic test on capitaliza- 
tion covered the following items: the 
pronoun I; the first word of a sen- 
tence; the first word in the salutation 


of a letter; the first word in the com- 
plimentary close of a letter; the first 
word in a direct quotation; the first 
word in a line of poetry ; names of the 
days of the week; names of the 
months of the year; names of holi- 
days and days of special observance ; 
names of persons; names of groups 
of people; words derived from the 
names of persons; words derived 
from the names of groups of people; 
titles when used with persons’ names ; 
names of particular places and 
things; words derived from the 
names of particular places and 
things; names of organizations; 
words derived from the names of or- 
ganizations; first words and all im- 
portant words in the titles of books, 
plays, songs, pictures, etc.; names of 
historical events and epochs; and 
words referring to the Deity. 


Positive tendencies in im- 
provement 


Types of excess capitalization in- 
cluded in the test are: words other 
than the first word and proper noun 
in the salutation of a letter, words 
other than the first word in the com- 
plimentary close of a letter, the first 
word in the second part of a divided 
quotation, names of seasons, titles 
when not a part of persons’ names, 
points of the compass, first word of 
-an indirect quotation, miscel- 
laneous types. 

Due to a weakness in the remedial 
exercises, the excess capitalization 
was not helped to any considerable 
extent. 

In a similar study by Sophia Cam- 
enisch the remedial work was found 
to be not only a time saver for the 
teacher but valuable training for the 
pupil. (See bibliography. ) 

It may be said that from the posi- 
tive tendencies shown in this study 
remedial helps in capitalization in 
Eighth Grade English will bring 
about greater improvement in the 
ability to capitalize than the regular 
routine practice of the class room 
teacher. 

Remedial work in this day of a 
crowded curriculum can be a time 
saver when it provides remedial helps 
or exercises which are self instruc- 
tive. The teacher is enabled to give 
varied help in this manner in the spe- 
cific things needed and need not 
waste the time of the entire group 
on one phase of the work. We must 
teach the thing not only where needed 
but when needed. 

Remedial work enables the child 
after diagnostic testing and charting 
to see his own inabilities and put his 
interest and efforts in the right direc- 
tion. 


Remedial work proves itself espe- 
cially profitable with the slower and 
less bright pupils and those making 
the lowest initial test scores, because 
it provides a concrete method of get- 
ting at the inability in which they 
were weakest. The reverse is also 
true—the remedial work did not fur- 
nish sufficient opportunity to those 
who made good scores in the initial 
test because there was no provision 
made for further clinching a rule by 
review work in the abilities in which 
the pupils were one hundred per cent 
proficient in the initial test. 

The writer is fully convinced that 
with careful selection of diagnostic 
tests and assistance of effective re- 
medial helps our future teaching can 
be greatly improved to the end that 
the individual pupil is benefited and 
the valuable time of teachers saved. 
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A general view of the Business 
Show held in New York. 
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BUSINESS 


A monthly review of the 
mechanical devices used in 
business and business edu- 
cation. Reports gladly re- 
ceived from students, 
schools, instructors or busi- 
ness organizations 


AST MONTH THE MANUFACTURERS of office 
L machines, desk equipment and furniture, filing systems 
and appliances, and many other devices that are almost without 
exception devoted solely to the conduct of business alone, 
brought to New York’s Business Show their very latest inven- 
tions. Along with each article were brought the facts and proof 
of the article’s usefulness to business. This month the same 
equipment will be exhibited in Chicago. 

Since the show is an annual event, and after 27 years has 
become somewhat of an institution in the life of the business 
equipment industries, the demonstrations given differed very 
little from those of last year. But each manufacturer had some- 
thing new to offer or some improvement to exhibbit. A regular 
attendant at this yearly event would perhaps notice that a few 
exhibits were absent from the floors this year, notably among 
them being the Underwood, Remington, L. C. Smith & Corona 
typewriter companies and their subsidiaries. The Royal Type- 
writer, the new Electromatic, the Telephone Typewriter, the 
Varityper were each on hand with interesting displays and 
demonstrations. 

Perhaps of these latter the new Electromatic machine re- 
ceived the most attention in newspaper headlines. To the lay- 
man it appeared as a sensation, driven by electric power. The 
operator merely touches the keys and space bar, with no need 
to raise the fingers from the keyboard for carriage return or 
line spacing. It is claimed that electric power does 99 per cent. 
of the work in this typewriter and a speed increase of 30 per 


cent. to 50 per cent. is guaranteed. An automatic attachment 
makes possible the writing of letters in quantity lots with 
manual work only writing address and salutation. 

Visitors marvel at this machine. Older heads want more 
proof that the electric machine will stand the wear and tear 
of high speed operation. 

The Varityper displayed its electric model with some score 
or more type faces. Claims greatest individuality in the writ- 
ing of personalized business letters. 

Typewriter key stroke counters were exhibited along with a 
list of leading business houses that use them. Veeder-Root, 
Inc., is the manufacturer. 

The Addressograph Company displayed several models of its 
machine. There was the common form of addressing machine, 
the Dupligraph which prints an entire letter and fills in address 
and salutation, and the Cardograph. A special addressing ma- 
chine for use in public utility statement work was exhibited. 


Highly specialized systems of filing 


The Amberg File and Index Company featured its many 
systems of indexing. “The Treatment of each filing problem 
by individual prescription” is its slogan. Witness: Indexing 
by alphabetical, geographical, subject, color, follow-up meth- 
eds. A booklet on applied indexing is issued free. 

Mailing machines were shown by the Bircher Company, Inc., 
the Elliot Addressing Machine Co., the International Postal 
Supply Co., McCarthy Business Machines Co., the Postage 
Meter Co., Standard Mailing Machines Co., and Whitlock 
Metered Mail Co., Ltd. 

The Bircher Company, Rochester, N. Y., displayed both 
letter openers and letter sealers. A hand driven letter opener 
claims 200 letters per minute, electrically, 500 letters. Sealers 
are a trifle slower, at 100 letters per minute for the hand 
operated style and 200 letters for the motor driven type. These 
machines are also specially designed for mail that must be 
opened on three sides, for bulky mail and for mail containing 
coins, ete. 

Standard Mailing Machines Co., Everett, Mass., displayed 
new models and improvements in sealing machines. Their ma- 
chines are prominently used in business, it is claimed. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Company exhibited its 
accounting machines and methods in an extensive fashion. Uses: 
Accounts receivable; for writing statements, posting ledgers 
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There can be little doubt that business uses machines. 


and handling all other accounts receivable records; Accounts 
Payable: machines for invoice registers, department purchase 
records, ledger and remittance advice, voucher checks, checks 
and check register; Payroll and Timekeeping records; ma- 
chines designed for payroll, pay check or pay envelope and 
cash receipt, with employees’ statement and 
earnings record written in one operation. 

The Burroughs Typewriter Billing Ma- 


chine has the standard type- 
writer keyboard and writes and 
computes an invoice at one op- 
eration. This combines the op- 
erations of typing, adding, sub- 
tracting and electric calculation. 
Also a machine that 
handles all accounting records 
of the small or medium-sized 
manufacturing concern. Special 
models for bankers, brokers and 
financial institutions. Public 
Utility machines to permit their 
adaptation to specific require- 
ments of any billing plan. New 
portable adding machines with 
a cash drawer base for use in 
chain stores and restaurants. 

A “Super Automatic Electric 
Calculating” is the term applied 
to the Mercedes calculator by 
its manufacturers, the Ralph C. 
Coxhead Ccrporation. Four- 
teen reasons for its usefulness to 
business in all calculating activ- 
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Register exhibit; the Dictaphone display is shown below. 


Burroughs statement machines were 
exhibited extensively. 
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Herbert Photcs 


Top photo shows National Cash 


ities are listed: the operator can set up one problem on the 
keyboard while the answer to a previous problem is being cal- 
culated; it multiplies as the operator reads the number, the 
carriage containing the figures automatically finding the correct 
column; it prorates and figures percentages exactly, “plugging” 
the terminal figures and balancing exactly 
to the amount to be prorated, or 100 per 
cent automatically. 


It sets a dividend, di- 
rectly saving the several opera- 
tions usually required on ma- 
chines where each division must 
be set indirectly; two calcula- 
tions are accomplished in one 
operation, i.e., finding the per- 
centage of a number practically 
simultaneously; multiplier dial 
clears automatically—result and 
quotient dials cleared in one 
stroke without moving arm 
from table; an interlocked flex- 
ible keyboard, permitting the 
depression of only one key in a 
column at one time. 

In the Mercedes where a 
constant divisor is used for sev- 
eral problems, but too few to 
bother with a reciprocal, the 
constant remains on the key- 
board throughout its use since 
the dividends can be set inde- 
pendently. Quotients can be 
accumulated, added sub- 
tracted at will as the individual 
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results are figured. High speed operation is claimed. 

The Marchant Figuring Machine claims simplicity of 
operation and less motions for the hands of the operator. 
Automatic multiplication is one of the Marchant’s 16 
operating features. Instead of pressing the addition key 
nine times, for instance, the operator presses the “9” 
key. Dials on this machine clear automatically by the 
pressure of a key. Operators use the left hand for figur- 
ing operations. A minimum number of operations is 
claimed for this machine. Silence of keys and other 
automatic operations is a feature of the machine at the 
show this year. 

The Monroe adding-calculator made an impressive dis- 
play of its addition and subtraction function, its multi- 
plication, division and decimal figuring action. Extreme 
simplicity of operation is claimed for this machine. A 
small folder illustrates the operation of this machine so 
that even the uninitiated may understand its principles at 
once. A textbook for schools in training high speed, 
efficient operators on this machine is issued by the Ac- 
counting Service Department of this organization. 

Accounting machines bid for greater speed and 

simplicity in operation 

The National Cash Register Company exhibited its 
accounting machine for statement writing. This machine 
combines a standard 81 key amount keyboard and a 
standard 42 key typewriter. The amount keyboard is 
used for posting charges and credits on the statement. 
The typewriter is used for heading up the statements 
and for typing description of the items. A new improve- 
ment this year is the front feed idea which seems to be 
more convenient in speed work whan statement sheets 
are inserted under the roller. A new check writing ma- 
chine was also exhibited. 

The Victor Adding Machine Company showed its ten 
different models for numerous special purposes, such as 
feet and inches computations, tons and pounds, and a num- 
ber of fraction calculating machines. This manuiacturer 
claims extreme visibility in the operations performed. 

The Gardner electric calculator at its exhibit booth 


offered eight operating combinations. The operator can add in the 
upper counter only; add in the lower counter only; add in both 
counters; add in the upper and subtract in the lower or subtract 
in the upper and add in the lower; subtract in the upper counter only ; 
subtract in the lower counter only, or subtract in both counters. 

Mimeograph machines were exhibited in several models, particularly 
the one discussed in this magazine last month. 

Other duplicating machines and devices included the Multistamp, 
which is a hand stencil unit in several sizes from a postcard to a 
large legal size. This manufacturer stresses the adaptability of his 
machine to school use for multi-copying forms and class assignments 
sheets. 

The Ditto form of duplicating presented at the show this year 17 
new improvements, having to do mostly with ease and convenience 
of operation. The manufacturer claims an improved appearance as 
well. No major principles of operation have been changed in this 
form of duplication. This machine reproduces five colors as easily as 
one. 

The Gestetner duplicator offered its compact, rotary model with its 
claim to perfect ink control and thus uniformity of printed copies. 
Its exhibitions of color work were impressive. 

The following manufacturers displayed chairs for office use: Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., Chairinton Corp., Do/More Seating 
Service, Madden & Prendergast, Inc., B. L. Marble Chair Co., Shaw- 
Walker Co., Steel Equipment Corporation, Yawman and Erbe Mig. 

Most of the furniture displayed was of the private office type and 


(Continued on page 36) 


(Above) Addressograph exhibited a great variety of machines. 
(Below) The new Electromatic was a feature in typewriters. 
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What Can Retail Stores Add 


to Business Curricula? 


(Continued from page 17) 


Dealers in fur, shoes, and clothing 
hold seasonal sales to stimulate 
trade, although even here uniformity 
is absent. One druggist holds penny 
sales. Uniform principles to in- 
crease trade are absent, as are meth- 
ods to meet competition. In this ve- 
spect, the ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness of the tradesman (later dis- 
cussed at length) prevail. Cutting 
prices and good-will predominate. 
Some, like one hardware store, hold 
their trade by extending credit 
freely. One gentleman sets aside a 
reserve fund to draw upon to meet 
conditions imposed by competition. 
One, the owner of a delicatessen 
shop, permits his customers the free 
use of the telephone. We can thus 
see at a glance the wide variation be- 
tween the apparently intelligent and 
unintelligent methods employed. 


“Hit or miss” advertising 


In general, the stores I visited dur- 
ing the course of my survey do not 


resort to advertising in the real sense 
of the word. The owners depend 
upon good window displays and upon 
good-will. In terms of statistics: 
14 stores claimed substantial adver- 
tising, as in newspapers and maga- 
zines; 12 did a little, as in blotters, 
handbills and souvenirs, and 26 
stores, or half, did no advertising at 
all. 

The dealers in highly specialized 
articles do advertise. The dealer in 
lamps, etc., does some magazine ad- 
vertising. He believes it accounts 
for 60 per cent of his business. The 
electrical supply store sends folders 
to firms using electrical devices with 
a 50 per cent return. One druggist 
(he who holds the penny sales) is the 
only one who really has a distinct 
idea (with the possible exception of 
the chain shoe store) of the relation 
of advertising to his business. He 
budgets 14 of 1 per cent of his over- 
head for advertising of all forms, 
including ads in the local newspaper. 
He attributes 25 per cent of his 
business to advertising. The largest 
concerns I visited (the chain shoe 
stores) set aside a definite sum for 
advertising in the leading newspapers 
twice a week but would not reveal the 
amount spent nor the returns. 

On the whole, whatever little is 
done by the others who do advertise 
at all takes the form of throw-aways, 


circulars, blotters, distributed in the 
respective — neighborhoods. The 
smaller dealers entirely minimize the 
value of advertising for them. 

The matter of taking inventory is 
very puzzling. I found the follow- 
ing: 

Yearly inventory ......... 20 

Semi-annual _ inventory 

Monthly inventory 

Weekly inventory 

Daily inventory 

None at all 

The clothing dealer doing a busi- 
ness of $79,000 yearly, the druggist 
with a business of $40,000, and the 
small dealer in jewelry take inventory 
yearly. The poultry dealer in As- 
toria and another market take inven- 
tory once a week. Between these 
two groups comes a diversity of in- 
ventory periods as shown above. In 
most cases the inventory is taken by 
the proprietor; in some, by a clerk. 
The chain shoe stores and the subway 
stand were the only business that 
used especially prepared blank forms. 

The laxity in the matter of inven- 
tory goes hand in hand, I believe, 
with a corresponding laxity in the 


bookkeeping used. Of the fifty-two 
cases examined, twenty employed a 
bookkeeper who seemingly used some 
acceptable form of bookkeeping; 
thirteen used a modified single-entry 
system ; nine used some “home-made” 
system; ten, none at all. 

Nearly all interviewed mentioned 
“making a living” as the outstanding 
advantage of being in the particular 
retail business. All interviewed 
stated long hours and hard work as 
the main objection. A few added 
limited future with correspondingly 
limited financial returns. 

The information which I was able 
to get regarding the finances involved 
in opening a retail store, the obtain- 
ing and maintaining of credit, the 
actual profit or loss arising from the 
conduct of the business, is of no 
practical value. In no sense does 
this information assist in the recog- 
nition of any basic principles as con- 
nected with retail stores. Without 
any exception I met evasion, approx- 
imation or silence when turning my 
interview into financial channels. 
This can be explained by the realiza- 
tion that financial information is af- 
ter all extremely personal and_pri- 
vate. 

Mr. Berk next presents an analysis 
of ten stores representing four dif- 
ferent coimmodities—clothing, drugs, 
shoes and food—showing to what ex- 
tent each proprictor possesses native 
and acquired business characteris- 
tics.—EDITOoR, 


Convention Notes 


T BIRMINGHAM, Ala., No- 

vember 27-29, the Southern 
Commercial Teachers Association 
convenes for its eighth annual event. 
Convention theme: “Improvement in 
Teaching Commercial Subjects”. 
Place: Hotel Tutwiler. Speakers: 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, president of 
the National Education Association 
and superintendent of Atlanta 
schools; He speaks on “Relation of 
Education to Business”; Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, professor of education, New 
York University and editor-in-chief 
of THE JOURNAL oF BusINEss Epv- 
CATION ; his subject, “The Changing 
Character of Business Education” ; 
Dr. Lee Galloway, vice-president of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute; 
His subject, “What the Profession 
of Teaching Can Learn from Busi- 
ness Administration; Dr. Frances 
Moon Butts, chairman of the com- 
mittee on Commercial Education, 
World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, “A Demonstration Class 
In Office Practice.” 


Demonstration classes short- 
hand and typewriting will be con- 
ducted by Rupert P. SoRelle (Gregg 
Shorthand), and D. D. Lessenberry 
(typewriting ) head of the department 
of commercial education, University 
of Pittsburgh. Harry Collins Spill- 
man, educational director, Remington 
Rand Business Service, Inc., will 
be the convention banquet speaker. 
Mrs. Walter Lee Lednum, president 
of the Durham College of Com- 
merce is chairman of the general 
program committee. Willard J. 
Wheeler, president of the Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Ala., 
is in charge of local arrangements. 
Professor John H. Shields, head of 
the department of accounting, Duke 
University, is president of the as- 
sociation. 


More convention news on 
page 48. 
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ut Correlation 
into Practice 


| O handle business records intel- 

ligently, and to sum up, inter- 
pret, and use business facts, requires 
not only accounting skill, but also, as 
a background against which to meas- 
ure relative values, a knowledge of the 
fundamentals on which successful 
business must be based. 


In training students for an active 
business career this necessary corre- 
lation of accounting technique and 
general business knowledge can be ef- 
fectively and easily carried out through 
two of our recent publications. The 


Revised 


Elementary Training 
for Business 


by 


leads up to and flows naturally into the 
new edition of 


Fundamentals of 
Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


by KoopMan-KeEsTER 


The carefully planned correlation 
achieved in these two books makes 
available for the first time coordi- 
nated text material for a progressive, 
well balanced, and closely knit course 
covering one, two, or three years. 


Each text squares with the new ob- 
jectives in commercial education. Each 
was written by men of broad vision, 
high standing, and with a wealth of 
practical experience. Each text has 
already been endorsed by hundreds of 
teachers and is bringing gratifying re- 
sults. The combination of the two is 
proving remarkably effective. 


We shall be glad to send you ad- 
ditional information or furnish 
you with examination copies upon 
request 


The Ronald Press Company 


Publishers 
15 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 


metal construction predominated. But where 
stenographers’ chairs and desks were shown 
the correct posture idea was added to the 
metal and color construction. Prominent 
among the posture chair exhibitors were 
Do/More Chair Company who displayed a 
special type ‘of chair for every seated 
worker; Yawman and Erbe, who carried 
the idea of parlor luxuriousness into the 
office, as did Shaw-Walker, with its pastel 
shades of desks and seating equipment. 
The Visible Records Equipment Com- 
pany and the Findex Company brought to 
the show two new ideas in indexing. 
Findex is a card record system by means 
of which cards having similar classifications 
are mechanically selected from a larger 
group without destroying their filing order 
or requiring individual inspection of each 
card in the file. This is accomplished by 
means of perforations in the cards. It is a 
highly selective system of cross indexing. 
A set of record keeping books known as 
the “Flex-Site Cabinet” is the offering of 
Visible Records Equipment. It is designed 
to keep in constant sight: stock records, 
purchase records, credit and collection rec- 
ords and others that have to be referred to 
constantly. It consists of a series of loose 
leaf ledgers permanently attached to mov- 
able metal backs and encased in a steel 
cabinet. Each book can be set up in writ- 


ing position automatically. 


Loose leaf ledgers and binders with new 
automatic locking and expanding devices 
were exhibited by the Elbe File and Binder 
Company, the Grand Rapids Loose Leaf 
Binder Company and the Visible Records 
Equipment Company. 

Carbon paper and paper rolls in various 
sizes and shapes, and for a multitude of 
purposes were shown by the American 
Sales Book Company, Ltd. Kee Lox 
Manufacturing Co., Phillips Ribbon & 
Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Royal Typewriter 
Company, Inc., Snyder Multiform Com- 
pany and the Standard Register Company. 

LaSalle Extension University exhibited 


Business Machines 
(Continued from page 33) 


its training courses and business manage. 
ment systems. 

International Business Machines kept in 
motion during the entire exhibition jt: 
tabulating and statistical machines, great 
pieces of machine equipment which tabv. 
late and sort the records that indicate earn. 
ings, production and other figures used by 
the comptrollers of large organizations, 

Munson rubber key tips for typewriter 
and calculating machine keyboards were 
exhibited to illustrate how the dullness of 
rubber finish relieves the glare of light 
upon shiny metal. 

The Error-No Copyholder showed a new 
improvement in its method of raisins and 
aligning copy in front of the typist, all 
motions and work connected with the read- 
ing of copy are regulated from a device at 
the keyboard. 

The Ediphone and Dictaphone machines 
for direct dictation both exhibited their 
products with a few minor improvements. 
The Dictaphone presented its educational 
department to business men who visited 
the show, explaining how it cooperates 
with business in the matter of training and 
filling jobs on this machine. The exten- 
sive use of the Dictaphone in business was 
amply demonstrated at the show. 

Another new product was the Esty foll- 
ing table for portable typewriters, comput- 
ing machines, mailing machines and sets o/ 
books. By this frame and table device a 
portable typewriter, for instance, can be 
used at any type of flat-top desk. It is 
placed back and under the desk when not 
in use and pulled forward and up _ when 
It does not interfere with leg 
room under the desk. The S. T. Device 
Company, Drexel Hill, Pa., the manv- 
facturer, are recommending this device for 
use in the home as well as in school and 
business. 

As related before, the prevalence of steel 
and metal in construction of office equip- 
ment was very noticeable at this lates 
business equipment show. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 


The Esty folding table, a new 
device at the Business Show. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ACCOUNT- 
ING, by Alva L. Prickett and R. 
Merrill Mikesell: The MacMillan 
Company, New York. 362 pp. $1.75. 


Students in the elementary course in 
account ing in schools of commerce in the 
larger universities and colleges are pri- 
marily of two classes: (1) those taking 
the course as a requirement in their regu- 
lar curriculum, and (2) those taking it as 
a preliininary to a major in accounting. 
Obviously the needs of the two types are 
different. 

This book has been designed to be used 
as a text in such a course covering one 
year. Stress is consequently placed upon 
the theory of accounting with treatment of 
mechanical devices and methods only where 
they have been considered necessary in 
developing the principles involved. 

The usual balance sheet method of ap- 
proach is followed. The first 18 chapters, 
consisting of 252 pages, deal with account- 
ing statements, theory of debit and credit, 
ledger and journal and their subdivision, 
adjusting and closing the books, business 
papers, and interest and discount, assuming 
a sole proprietorship organization through- 
out. The last six chapters, consisting of 
110 pages, take up the partnership and 
corporation. 


Evidently the authors do not anticipate 
the use of laboratory periods in conjunction 
with the book. Problem material and 
questions follow each chapter. These are 
single, dissociated problems in the main. 
A very elementary set appears following 
the review chapter on journalizing, posting 
and drawing off a trial balance. This con- 


(Continued on page 39) 


* * * 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING, College Edition, by D. D. 
Lessenberry: South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati. 


This is one of the few text books on 
typewriting written primarily for college 
students. Due to the fact that more and 
more colleges and universities are offer- 
ing courses in typewriting, this book fills a 
real need and tends to relieve the situation 
which arises when students who have had 
typewriting from a particular text book 
in the secondary school come to college and 
take more typewriting using the same text 

k, for this always raises questions about 
college credit. 


The lessons are rather longer and in- 
clude more work per unit than is ordinarily 
found in a high school typewriting text 
book. The keyboard is taught rapidly and 
work on business letters is reached early 
in the term. 


Each lesson is organized to consist of a 
review drill, an exercise to provide prac- 
tice on the new material, a laboratory 
drill in which special attention is given to 
two letter combinations included in the 
most common words, and, finally, labora- 
tory exercises consisting of words, phrases, 
and sentences, paragraphs and_ business 
forms which provide a final test of mastery 


of the lesson. This organization tends to 
make it possible to provide for individual 
differences in ability by enabling the stu- 
dents to work ahead as rapidly as they are 
(Continued on page 39) 
* * 


NEW PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN 
RAPID CALCULATION, by Earle 
Powers and Harold W. Loker: Ginn 
and Company, Boston. 


This revised form of exercises for rapid 
calculation is prepared to take the place of 
an earlier edition by the same publishers. 
The order of topics is supposed to follow 
that commonly found in business arithme- 
tics but it does not plan to fit any one par- 
ticular book. A teacher's key is available 
to accompany it. The book contains no di- 
rections to the teachers as to the best pro- 
cedure in handling the drills, no instruc- 
tions to the student as to how to practice, 
or what rate or accuracy on the various 
drills is desirable. 

The drills cover the fundamentals of ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication and di- 
vision together with common decimals and 
common fractions. It also includes such 
items as percentages, trade discounts, de- 
termination of the selling price based both 
upon the cost and upon selling price, in- 
surance, commissions, depreciation, stocks, 
and discounts, payrolls, household cash 
accounts, gas and electric bills, and the 
like. It covers a wide variety of materials 
as can be seen from the above partial list 
of items. 

To the extent that a set of drills of con- 
siderable variety is valuable in teaching 
rapid calculation or business arithmetic, 
this text book is good; to the extent that 
teachers need aid in planning the lessons, 
determining the amount of practice desir- 
able, in making diagnostic studies of the 
types of difficulty met by students, in the 
use of norms of speed and accuracy, and 
other matters of a methodological nature, 


this book is deficient. 
E. G. BLACKSTONE 


New Titles Received 


Classified Typewriting Drills, by C. L. 
Michael: South-Western Publishing 
Company. 


A Select Bibliography of Modern Eco- 


nomic Theory, by Harold E. Batson: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Banking Theory and Practice, by Harr 
and Harris: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 

Recent Economic Changes, President 
Hoover's Committee on Economic 


Changes and _ Unemployment: 
McGraw-Hili Book Company. 


Higher Education in America, by R. A. 
Kent: Ginn and Company. 


Research Methods and Teachers’ Prob- 
lems, by Waples, Douglas and Tyler: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE, by 
Arthur J. Jones, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. 385 pp. 


The author of this book is a professor of 
secondary education, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania. The purpose 
of the book is to make clear the real mean- 
ing and significance of guidance, especially 
as it is related to the public schools, and 
to formulate and explain the fundamental 
principles underlying the guidance move- 
ment. Many illustrations of actual proce- 
dures are given and many suggestions are 
made for improving present practices. No 
attempt is made, however, to make it a 
handbook of rule-of-thumb directions for 
guiding students. 

The author points out that guidance, in 
its beginnings, was directed mainly toward 
assisting the individual in making vocational 
choices and in securing employment, but 
that it has now progressed far beyond this 
point. It is now associated with practically 
all modern movements in education, among 
which may be mentioned: (1) recognition 


of the importance of individual differences 


as a basis for curriculum construction, 
(Continued on page 39) 


* * * 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR COM- 


MERCIAL LAW, by B. B. S. Peters 
and Dwight A. Pomeroy: South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 


This teachers’ manual was prepared to 
accompany the text book on commercial 
law by the same authors. It is organized 
to fit the text according to the following 
plan: 

In each chapter there is a topical outline 
of the subject matter of the chapter with 
the suggestion that teachers may copy it 
upon the board or have the students place 
them in their note books. Following this 
comes a concise statement of the purpose 
to be accomplished by the chapter and a 
statement of the essential points to be em- 
phasized together with constructive sug- 
gestions for further investigation, assign- 
ments, reports, and other activities for the 
chapter. The next section of each chapter 
is a quiz of numerous questions together 
with answers and discussions. of the an- 
swers for the teacher’s aid. 

This plan is followed in order that 
teachers may, if they desire, make provi- 
sions for the individual differences in 
ability of the students according to the con- 
tract plan or some variation of it. There 
is much more material available than a 
teacher will ordinarily use, which makes it 
necessary for the teacher to select the items 
which she particularly wishes to emphasize. 

In the first part of the manuai are given 
also instructions for the use of student 
note books for those teachers who desire 
to use this device. This is followed by a 
section called “The Teachers Law Library” 
which lists many publications with which 
the teacher may desire to become ac- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Marries 


Gatiup, N. M—Dr. John Robert Gregg, 
inventor of the Gregg System of shorthand, 
and Miss Janet Kinley, daughter of Dr. 
David Kinley, former president of the 
University of Illinois now residing in New 
Mexico, were married here on October 23. 
Dr. Gregg and his bride met about a year 
ago when they were passengers aboard a 
steamship in the Mediterranean. When 
Mr. Gregg left New York for New 
Mexico on October 16 only a few of his 
intimate associates in the Gregg Publishing 
Company knew of his intention to be mar- 
ried. 


* * * 


City-Wide Test 

New York, N. Y.—A city-wide type- 
writing test for high school students has 
been recommended by M. E. Zinman, sec- 
retary of the Association of Chairmen of 
Secretarial Studies, as a part of the organ- 
ization’s work for the year. 

At the association’s meeting, Nathaniel 
Altholz, city director of commercial edu- 
cation, discussed briefly the substitute 
teacher situation. Conrad J. Saphier of the 
Tilden High School, president of the asso- 
ciation and chairman of the committee on 
typewriting, gave his report on a suggested 
syllabus for the third grade of typewriting. 


* * * 


Filing and Comptometer 
At Night School 


SAVANNAH, GA.—The Savannah Oppor- 
tunity School has introduced this year a 
course lasting six or seven weeks in ele- 
mentary and advanced filing and Comp- 
tometer operation. Instruction will be 
given at night by Miss Jane Bratton, a 
teacher provided by the Georgia State 
Board of Vocational Education. Miss 
Bratton taught the same course here last 


spring. 


Financiers Plan 
Gigantic Trust 

New York, N. Y.—Among the various 
diverse reasons advanced for the decline in 
business throughout the world has been 
heard the frequently voiced complaint that 
central economic authority and coordinated 
financial leadership are entirely lacking. In 
periods of general prosperity this leader- 
ship, it is recognized, is not missed, but in 
time of international economic crisis such 
as the present the feeling has come to pre- 
vail in many quarters that the ship of 
industry is wallowing along in rough seas 
without a helmsman. 

Just what could be done by a central 
authority in overcoming excess production 
and inflation of prices has not been sug- 
gested, but there are economists who be- 
lieve that something could be done about it 
in normal periods before it is too late, 
thereby saving the world from _ painful 
periods of deflation, 

With the theory of an ——— 
and colossal economic system in mind, the 
idea of a huge financial trust has engaged 
the thought of a few financiers in recent 
months. As yet the idea is merely in a 
nebulous stage, but holds out interesting 
possibilities. 


News—Ideas—Suggestions 


Urges Improved 
Student Guidance 


New York, N. Y.—Improved individual 
student guidance is recommended for the 
colleges, particularly for young women, as 
a result of a study by Dr. Jay C. Knode, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who finds that in college there are more 
lonely hearts among young women than 
among the young men, although women 
complain less of hard work. His study 
covers 125 institutions. 

Reasons for students dropping out of 
college include poor study habits, mistaken 
parental influence in choice of vocation, 
lack of application because of laziness, lack 
of purpose, poor mental health, financial 
difficulties, over-concentration on extra 
curricular affairs, undue social activity, 
lack of coordination between high school 
and college, inefficient teaching, illness or 
death at home, marriage, and general dis- 
satisfaction. 

* * * 


Books For High 
School Library 

Cuicaco, American Library 
Association has recently published a pam- 
phlet entitled “500 Books for the Senior 
High School Library.” The preface states 
that the list “represents the work of many 
school librarians” and describes briefly the 
procedure in compilation. This pamphlet 
may be obtained from the American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago, for 75 cents. 


Remington Rand Paper 


Resumes Publication 


BurraLo, N. Y.—After an interruption 
of five years, publication of “Remington 
Notes” has been resumed by Remington 
Rand Business Service, Inc., under the 
new name of “Rem Rand Notes”. The 
October issue has been released and from 
six to ten issues will be published annually. 

“This publication is designed for sec- 
retaries, stenographers, and general clerical 
workers, as well as commercial students”, 
said C. D. Proctor, advertising manager of 
Remington Rand. The magazine is distrib- 
uted without charge to all office workers 
who are interested. 


* * * 


National Investigation 
Into Teacher Training 


Wasuincton, D. C.—During its last 
session, Congress provided $200,000 for a 
nation-wide investigation of teacher train- 
ing. The work will be undertaken by the 
U. S. Office of Education which will pro- 
ceed “to make a study of the qualifications 
of teachers in the public schools, the supply 
of available teachers, the facilities available 
and needed for teacher training, including 
courses of study and methods of teaching.” 

William John Cooper, Commissioner of 
Education, will direct the study, assisted 
by Edward S. Evenden of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


* * 


College Incomes 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The U. S. Office 
of Education during the early summer pub- 
lished data concerning the incomes of more 
than a thousand colleges and universities 
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throughout the United States. Some im- 
portant facts: 
Total annual income ....$500,000,000 
New York State for 64 
institutions ............ 65,000,000 
Pennsylvania with 80 
43,000,000 
Massachusetts with 36 
35,000,000 


Approximately 46 percent of the total in- 
come went to 358 publicly supported insti- 
tutions, and 54 percent to 859 privately 
endowed institutions. 

* * * 


Washington School Expands 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Washington 
School for Secretaries has entered upon 
an enlarged program of studies and _ stu- 
dent activities. It is announced that en- 
rollments have doubled over last year. 


* * * 


New Faces, New Courses 


Mrs. T. M. Price, formerly in charge 
of the secretarial department at the Fair- 
mount Junior College, Washington, D. C, 
has joined the Mount Pleasant Schoo! for 
Secretaries in the same city. Arthur H, 
Doyle, head of the firm of Arthur, Hast- 
ings, Doyle and_Co., will direct work in 
accounting at Burdett College, Boston, 
Paul F. Harrington, a Burdett graduate, 
is also a new member of the faculty at 
Burdette College. Rodney P. Wing has 
taken charge of the business administra- 
tion, accounting and bookkeeping depart- 
ment of the Calhoun Secretarial School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. He formerly held a 
similar position at the Morris Morse Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 

The Evening School of Business Ad¢- 
ministration which opened last month at 
the University of Richmond announces 
the following new additions to its faculty: 
W. F. Caylor, professor in Spanish; H. B 
Handy, instructor in public speaking; R. C. 
Astrop, professor of psychology ; P 
Thomas, professor in money and_ banking 
and public finance. 

Professor Walter E. Ervin, of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, will give a course in 
business economics at the St. Petersburg 
Junior College this year. A course in 
business law will be taught at the same 
institution by E. W. Harris. Mrs. Grace 
L. Ross is the new director in charge of 
the Warner School, the business school of 
the uptown Y. 
City. She is a graduate of 
western University, with a B. S. degree 
in education. 

Miss Gloria Kidder, Brookline, has beet 
added to the faculty of the Bryant & 
Stratton Commercial School in Boston: 
Francis A. Cedargren, Kiron, Iowa, is 
new teacher in Sherman’s Business School, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Rowena Wellman. 
of New York City, is now teaching in the 
State Teachers’ College, Weatherford. 
Okla. 


* * 


Schoolman, Poet 


Aspury Park, N. J.—Dr. Walter P. 
Steinhaeuser, president of the Le Master 
Institute here, has been honored by have 
one of his poems “The Two Guests” 
cluded in the 1930 Bookfellow Antholall 
an annual published by the Order of Book- 
fellows. 
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News—Ideas—Suggestions 


Evening Business Classes 
Most Popular 

Furnt, Micu.—Increased interest in com- 
mercial courses offered in the public night 
school program at Central high school 
here, has accounted for the greater share 
of an enrollment of 635 at the four night 
school centers this year as compared with 
552 last year, L. A. Pratt, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Seports. 


Public Utilities Bureau 
Sought by Columbia 


New York, N. Y—Establishment of a 
bureau of public utility economics at an 
initial outlay of $1,000,000 in the School 
of Business of Columbia University, is 
urged by Professor James G. Egbert, di- 
rector. in his annual report to Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler. 

Since such a bureau must be cared for 
financially apart from the university, it 
will be necessary to ask for a special en- 
dowment of at least a million dollars, or 
the grant of the income of a like sum for 
a period of years, according to Professor 
Egbert. 

Many members of the faculty of the 
School of Business already were engaged 
in public service work in behalf of various 
cities, states and governments, Professor 
Egbert pointed out, showing the growing 
association of the school with the prob- 
lems of banking, public utility regulation 
and other fields of business. 

* 
Business School Gains 


New York, N. Y.—An increase of about 
5) percent in student registration was re- 


ported by the evening session of the City 
College School of Business this year. Ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the students 
are women. 

New courses have been added: city 
planning, chain store retailing, radio 
broadcast advertising, finance practice, 
personal and corporate trust, policies of 
trust administration, insurance and_ busi- 
ness, problems in fire, casualty and surety 
insurance, investment trusts, law of bank- 
ing, sales management and business statis- 
tics. 

New instructors include Wayne Hey- 
decker, Leland Robinson, and Frank A. 
Arnold. 


Died 

READING, Pa.—President and founder of 
the McCann School of Business, Inc., 
Louis C. McCann, aged 63, died of pneu- 
monia on October 19 at his resident ad- 
joining the school which he conducted. 

Mr. McCann was one of the best known 
figures in commercial school educational 
circles of the state. As a penman he had 
few equals and was at one time president 
of the National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors. He was a 
member of many prominent local clubs and 
fraternal orders. His early training was 
received in the Zanerian College. He had 
been teacher, bookkeeper, stenographer, 
and finally, proprietor of his own school. 

Mr. McCann is survived by a widow, 
three sons and four grandchildren. 


Public Relations 
In Business 

New York, N. Y.—When a firm stresses 
the news angle of its business it establishes 


* * * 


public relations between its product and 
the rest of the world. Those engaged in 
obtaining news publicity for business proj- 
ects are known as counsellors of public re- 
iations. Last year for the first time a lec- 
ture course in public relations was given 
at the school of Business of the College of 
the City of New York by Louis Popkin, a 
pioneer in this rather recently developed 
field. The success of the first course has 
led to the second, which is being con- 
ducted this year at the C. C. N. Y. School 
of Business. 

* 
Swem A Guest Lecturer 
At Pace Institute 

New York, N. Y.—Charles Lee Swem, 

the man who was secretary to President 
Woodrow Wilson for more than eight 
years, will deliver a series of lectures at 
the new School of Secretarial Practice at 
Pace Institute this year. Mr. Swem is now 
a court reporter in the Supreme Court in 
New York County. 


Business Schools 
Form Ethics Body 

New York, N. Y.—Thirty business 
schools representing about 80 percent of the 
private commercial schools in Brooklyn 
and on Long Island, met recently at the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce and or- 
ganized an association “for the purpose of 
maintaining ethical standards of dealing 
with the public and the student body, of 
promulgating higher standards of practice 
within the profession, and of protecting and 
furthering the interests of business schools.” 
Isidore Garnets, of the Alpha School, is 
president of the association. 


On The Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 37) 


Introduction to Accounting 
(Continued) 


sists of 47 transactions which the student 
is to journalize in a general journal, post 
to a general ledger, and take a trial bal- 
ance. This set is repeated after the chapter 
on special journals using a general journal, 
cash journal, purchases journal, and a sales 
journal. 

Chapter XVIII, at the end of the gen- 
eral theory discussion for the sole propri- 
etorship, consists of a summary problem. 
This is a complete set using special jour- 
nals and controlling accounts and involving 
all the common bookkeeping procedures 
for a complete fiscal period. 106 transac- 
tions are given. This is the only complete 
set in the book, partnership and corporation 
principles being illustrated by short prob- 
lems only. 

The book is written in simple, readable 
style and the subject matter is presented in 
an effective manner, each chapter being 
designed to build upon knowledge acquired 
in previous chapters. It is doubtful if the 
average student would secure an adequate 
understanding of the accounting principles 
discussed without the use of supplementary 


exercises illustrating the theory involved. 
ROBERT D. HAUN 


Twentieth Century Typewriting 
(Continued) 


able, and still test themselves for mastery 
of each unit before leaving it. 

The text book is accompanied by a 
teacher’s manual and a student work book. 
Most of the modern ideas of text book 


construction are included: error charts, 
achievement graphs, corrective drills, and 
provision for various sets of related letters 
so that the student may learn what hap- 
pens to a file of letters connected with a 
particular business transaction from the 
time the first letter is received on through 
the various letters in the series until the 
matter is finally settled. 

Trait development is handled indirectly 
by providing paragraphed material for 
speed drills made up of thoughtful material 
connected with the importance of various 
personal qualities for the business typist. 

Finger gymnastics are provided as 
seems to be the tendency in the latest text 
books on typewriting. In Part III, which 
is devoted to secretarial projects, most of 
the work is given in an attempt to repro- 
duce office situations wherein the student 
follows instructions given as they would be 
in an office and prepares tabulations, tele- 
grams, invoices, orders, and the like, in as 
nearly as possible life-like situations. 

The use of this text book with college 
students would appear to provide them with 
constructive material better fitted to their 
capacities than would be true with the 
ordinary secondary school typewriting text 
book and should tend to put collegiate 


typewriting on a distinetly college level. 
E. G. BLACKSTONE 
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Principles of Guidance 
(Continued) 


methods of teaching, and organization of 
school life; (2) the development of the 
junior high school, which is founded upon 
exploration, experimentation, try-out, and 
provisional choice; (3) child accounting ; 
(4) the diagnostic testing program; and 
(5) remedial work. He therefore treats the 
subject from this broad viewpoint instead 
of from the narrow one of mere vocational 
guidance. 

The author’s style is simple, direct, and 
interesting, and the material shows evi- 
dence of having been carefully gathered 
and well culled. 

The book should be very valuable to 
counselors and others engaged in guidance 
in the public schools, and could be read 
and studied with profit by every secondary 
school teacher. It should also prove de- 
sirable as a basic text in Principles of 
Guidance now commonly suggested as part 
of the training of counselors. 

A. E. BULLOCK 


* * * 


Teachers Manual for Commercial 
Law (Continued) 


quainted if she has not already done so. 
Finally, there is a list of objectives for 
commercial law divided into five subdi- 
visions, each of which is again subdivided, 
making a total of some thirty-five or more 
objectives which should be helpful to the 


teacher. 
E. G. 2LACKSTONE 
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== Teachers Agencies 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Kansas City, South Bend, 
Kans. Ind. 
Placing the righ: teacher in the 
right position. 
WRITE US 


PERSONAL 
CONTACTS 


The National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation meets 
in Des Moines, Iowa, De- 
cember 29, 30 and 31. Each 
year, we place many teach- 
ers whom we interview at 
this Convention—each year, 
interviews are arranged 
with prospective employers. 
Attend this meeting. See 
us at our Booth. Inform us 
if you will be there. If not 
registered, enroll NOW. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Robert A. Grant, President 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Shubert-Rialto Bldg. 


Teachers Wanted 


and Business Schools 
For Sale 


Three Teachers for machine bookkeeping 
and calculating. 5 experienced professors 
for University ing. 20 grad to 
teach shorthand, bookkeeping, etc., in high 
schools and business colleges. Money mak- 
ing commercial schools for sale. Write us 
your wishes. 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
MARION, INDIANA 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York City 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 


Flatiron Building 


DIstTINGUISHED 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


One REGISTRATION FOR 
ALL SIX OFFICES 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work, 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 


ALL THROUGH 


THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. I. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio 


Teachers 
A gencies ! 


{ 

{ 

4 

4 

4 Advertise your ser- 
{ vice here. Tell 
’ teachers what you 
{ have to offer in the 
‘ Journal of Busi- 
ness Education— 
{ the magazine that 
progressive teach- 
{ ers read. 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


For Further Information 
Write to 


The 

Journal of Business 
Education 

New York 


1170 Broadway 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 


Eighty-five Stories 
Up 
(Continued from page 21) 


when it arrives at the building—this 
system of organization is simply a 
fore-runner of the organization 


which will take place inside the build. § 


ing when it opens its doors for busi- 
ness next year. 

When the work of building this 
giant structure is completed and busi- 
ness organization moves into its of- 
fices there will be a population of 
30,000 people who can spend most 
of their waking hours within its 
walls, Organization has made it pos- 
sible for them to spend their whole 
lives there if necessary without hay- 
ing to descend to the street. ‘There 
will be stores in the building where 
one may buy clothes, and places to 
buy food. There will be doctors, 
nurses, insurance men and_ bankers. 
Book stores, swimming pools, gym- 
nasiums and clubs are a part of the 
system which is being built in a solid, 
tangible form and called a modern 
sky-scraper. 

To the builder and designer this 
event in our industrial and business 
life means the largest piece of build- 
ing construction ever attempted; to 
the banker it presents an investment 
in real estate of some $55,000,000; 
to the future business man and stu- 
dent of business it appears the high- 
est form of centralized business ac- 
tivity since through every door and 
window of this building he will find 
society carrying on the management 
of some business enterprise. 


A premonition 


Of this building it has already been 
said, ‘‘We’ve all speculated on what 
another hundred years or so_ will 
make of New York. We've all read 
more or less fantastic prophecies as 
to what the swiftly changing city will 
be like. And we realize with some 
regret that we will not be alive to 
see it. But taking one of the ele- 
vators in the Empire State is the next 
best thing. It’s as close as we can 
come to pulling aside the veil and 
stepping into the world our grand- 
children and great-grandchildren 
will know.” 

The Empire State building is in- 
deed a monument. It is both a 
monument and reminder to those in 
the business teaching profession who 
have new ideas and the courage to 
put them to work. In the future all 
things are possible. 
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Keeping Pupils Busy 
—and Happy 


OUNG people will study a 
Y textbook and listen to talk 
for a limited time only. When 
they become restless, they need 
work with the hands. 


Providing work that is both in- 
teresting and worth while is a 
difficult task in the subject of ele- 
mentary business training. ‘The 
Gooliman Store” PRACTICE 
SE! is the most unique and in- 
teresting laboratory practice mate- 
rial in business, ever devised. 


Instead of learning petty office 
routine and preparing meaning- 
less papers, the pupil conducts a 
business and learns fundamental 
lessons which will serve him an 
entire lifetime. The case method 
is used throughout. 


This set may be used with indi- 
vidual or class method of instruc- 
tion in all types of schools, public 
or private, day or evening. Suit- 
able for students of any age. 
Even parents enthuse over this set 
and enjoy working with it. 


Secure a sample of this unusual 
teaching device, read a few of the 
transactions, show it to some of 
your best local business men, and 
be convinced that you need this 
work in your school. 


This practice set may be obtained 
in units to fit any length of course 
desired. It may be used with any 
textbook or without a textbook. 
(Set up in pad form—price $1.) 
A complete Teacher’s Manual, and 
a series of Achievement Tests are 
provided for the teacher. 


THE COMMERCIAL 
TEXT BOOK CO.,Ltd. 


A. B. Zu Tavern, President 
South Pasadena, California 


“Specialists in Elementary 
Business Training 


An Office Practice Course 
That Bridges 
(Continued from page 24) 


a certain degree of initiative, a high 
standard of achievement—which is 
certainly a challenge to teachers of 
business subjects. 

The teaching of such traits is a dif- 
ficult matter and one about which we 
know very little as yet. Most of us 
are familiar with what Dr. W. W. 
Charters has written in regard to 
teaching for ideals and character. In 
the November, 1929, issue of THE 
JouRNAL oF BusiNess EpucaTIon, 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone expresses the 
opinion that the next great movement 
in education is already upon us, and 
that the next generation will see at- 
tention turned in increasing measure 
and with progressively greater suc- 
cess to the active development of 
character traits and te the develop- 
ment and integrati#:, personality. 

I submit that the otice training de- 
partment offers peculiar possibilities 
for this training. Furthermore, it is 
my belief that the success of such a 
department may be measured to a 
large extent by the degree to which 
it provides for the development of 
the necessary character traits. The 
work of this department must be so 
arranged that such traits as those 
mentioned by Dr. Tildsley will, of 
necessity, be developed as a natural 
outgrowth of the problems and tasks 
assigned. 

Arther H. Carver, has also given 
us a much needed reminder as to the 
type of teacher who must handle 
such important work as this. He 
says: ‘Teachers cannot acquaint their 
pupils with the true spirit and atmos- 
phere of American business unless 
they themselves have become familiar 
with it in some other way than by 
mere hearsay.” 

But let us take it for granted for 
the moment that our teachers are ex- 
perienced ti the ways of the busi- 
ness world, and that they do have the 
cooperation of the school administra- 
tion to the extent of securing a few 
hundred dollars’ worth of machine 
equipment. What must they teach in 
a practical office training department 
in order to develop the very neces- 
sary traits which we have mentioned ? 

Mrs. Ely will deal with the answer 
to this question in the next issue.— 
Editors. 

1United States Office of Education Bulletin, 


1928, No. 4, p. 262. 

2 Frederick G. Nichols, ““4 New Conception of 
Office Practice,” Harvard University Press. 

3 United States Office of Education, Commer- 
cial Education Leaflet No. 9, November, 1924. 

4Dr. John L. Tildsley, “Untangling Business 
Education in New York City High Schools,’ The 
Journal of Business Education, November, 1929, 
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Aceountaney 
Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 
through problem method 


OU know that Accountancy fits many 
men for positions that pay three and 
five and ten thousand dollars a year—gives 
many other men unusual opportunity to 
start a profitable growing business of their 
own. 
The only question is—just how practical is 
it for you to train yourself adequately in 
Accountancy through home study? 
And the answer lies in the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method. 
For this modern plan of training not only 
makes Accountancy study at home thor- 
oughly practical but makes it interesting 


| as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 
Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of a 
big company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the prin- 
ciples by which he solves them. Suppose 
that one by one you were to work those 
problems out—returning to him every day 
for counsel and assistance— 
Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up his 
knowledge by study of theory alone. 
Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 
Only—instead of having at your command 


' the counsel of a single individual—one ac- 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNA L OF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


countant—you have back of you the or- 
ganized experience of the largest business 
training institution in the world, the au- 
thoritative findings of scores of able ac- 
counting specialists, the actual procedure 
of the most successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blundering 
—you are coached in the solving of the 
very problems you must face in the higher 
accounting positions or in an accounting 
practice of your own. Step by step, you 


| work them out for yourself—until, at the 


end of your training, you have the kind of 
ability and experience for which business 
is willing and glad to pay real money. 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s 
Are LaSalle Trained 


If you want proof, remember that over 1,000 
C. P. A.’s—approximately one-tenth of all those 
in the United States who have ever passed the 
difficult examination for this coveted degree— 
are LaSalle trained. 

Or remember that in our files—accessibie on re- 
quest—are thousands of letters from our Account- 
ancy graduates reporting material increases— 
double, triple, quadruple—and even more—over 
their original earnings. 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself if there 
can be any further question about the practica- 
bility of this training for you—ask rather if the 
real question is not about your own ambition and 
your determination. 

For Accountancy is no magic wand—it offers 
success only to the alert adult who has the 
courage to face the facts and the will to carry 
on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, a letter or card will 
bring you free the information that can open up 
to you the accounting future of which you may 
have dreamed. 

Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 
4109 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Business Schools 


of Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 20) 


sive schools are going to help the 
members of their staffs to meet such 
requirements. It is unreasonable to 
believe that a teacher with just a 
knowledge of subject matter and with 
no understanding of the professional 
problems of education—methods of 
presentation, mental types, ete.— 
can hope to get results comparable 
to those of the teacher who has the 
right kind of professional back- 
ground. 

The whole purpose of private busi- 
ness training is not merely to impart 
business knowledge or to acquire a 
high form of office skill. The real 
purpose of all business training 
should be to develop a systematic at- 
titude of mind with powers of analy- 
sis and synthesis. One of the faults 
of higher education today is that it is 
very largely a matter of the acquisi- 
tion of information in unrelated facts. 
Unless these are coordinated and 
usable, and until the individual real- 
izes his preparation for some definite 
mission in life, education has not 
measured up to its highest concept 
even for the private business school. 


Who shall be admitted? 


A discussion of the problems of 
the private business school would not 
be complete without a word with ref- 
erence to standards of admission— 
the type of students we are taking in 
and attempting to develop. I have 
visited a great many of the private 
schools in this country. As an illus- 
tration, I visited one school with a 
registration of several hundred in 
which it was said that not more than 
fifty had completed the freshman 
year in high school. I defy any in- 
dividual to take such a type of stu- 
dent and in the short time that is rep- 
resented by the average course in the 
average school, develop him for any 
sort of real success in the field of 
business. Personally, I feel no 
greater move can be made to dignify 
private business education and place 
it on the plane where it belongs than 
the adoption by the American private 
business school of a standard en- 
trance requirement—the completion 
of a four vear high school course. 
With such students, and with the 
right kind of procedures on the part 
of a professionally trained faculty, 
it is possible for the private business 
school to offer a service that will al- 
ways remain in popular demand. 


One of the greatest problems fac- 
ing the private school today is the 
problem of developing attendance. 
This is accomplished in different 
communities in a wide variety of 
ways. Some schools, I am told, de- 
pend entirely upon the recommenda- 
tion of their past and present stu- 
dents for new business. Other 
schools, to my knowledge, are rely- 
ing entirely upon newspaper adver- 
tising; still others are depending 
upon solicitors, or as some school 
people choose to refer to them—field 
advisers. Still other schools rely 
largely upon the use of direct mail. 
Besides these media some associa- 
tions, as well as individual schools, 
are using bill board, street car, and 
other display advertising; and some 
are using house to house circular dis- 
tribution. It would be presumptuous 
for me to say just which one of these 
or which combination of these should 
be used by any given institution. I 
am convinced, however, that a better 
understanding of the procedures used 
in each of the classifications would 
enable us, as private schools, to more 
intelligently make our appeal to the 
public. 


Of all these means of developing 
business, I am convinced that per. 
sonal solicitation is the only one 
which leaves a decidedly bad impres- 
sion with the public and with the 
public school officials. If no other 
objection can be raised to this method 
of attendance promotion, not to men- 
tion the excessive cost of developing 
business in this way, it would seem 
to me to merit the very serious con- 
sideration of the private school man 
for discontinuance. 

In the field of newspaper advertis- 
ing on the Pacific Coast, we have 
what are known as special schoo! sec- 
tions of the daily press where our 
individual institutions are urged to 
carry copy in an appeal for new 
business. Along with the advertis- 
ing copy of the school is a publicity 
article written by each school proprie- 
tor with reference to his particular 
institution. These articles, in our ex- 
perience , in this section of _ the 
country have been filled with 
impossible statements of  individ- 
ual institutions. It is my con- 
tention that if special school sec- 
tions may be developed to present an 

(Continued on page 43) 


Yoder Made President 


Carl M. Yoder 


ROFESSOR C. M. YODER, 

for the past eleven years the 
director of commercial education at 
the Whitewater State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisc., and a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Board of THE 
JoURNAL oF BusINEss EpucatTIon, 
has been chosen president of the 
Whitewater State Teachers College. 


He succeeds F. S. Hyer in this of- 
fice. 

Mr. Yoder has been engaged in 
teacher training work for many 
years. In 1916-17 and 1918 he con- 
ducted courses in the summer ses- 
sions of the Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Ky., and 
in 1922 was director of a six weeks 
Summer Normal in a private school 
in Portland, Ore. Last summer he 
offered three courses for teachers in 
the Ohio State University. 

With the exception of four years, 
two in Chicago and two in Minneap- 
olis, Mr. Yoder’s twenty-four years 
of teaching experience has been in 
Wisconsin. He was graduated from 
Valparaiso University in 1905. He 
later did work at the University of 
Minnesota and through the extension 
division of the University of Wis- 
consin. During the past summer he 
pursued graduate courses in school 
administration at the Ohio State 
University. Mr. Yoder has served 
as president and is now secretary of 
the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation. 

Since his appointment as _presi- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Exclusively 


for Miller’s 


Miller’s pens are made of the 
finest English steel imported es- 
pecially for their manufacture. 


Another step upward in qual- 
ity—but no advance in price! 


_ 
SCHOOLPEN 


MILLER BROS 
FALCON PEN 


BRO'S 
BOWL POINTED 


_ MILLER BROS 
“KNIGHT TEMPLER 


@ MILLER BROS- 
STUDENT 


\VLER 


UNIVERSIT 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE and 
BUSINESS PENS 


Samples Free on Request; also Catalog 


PENS, PENHOLDERS 
STEEL INK ERASERS and 
OFFICE KNIVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO. 


305 BROADWAY MERIDEN 
NEW YORK CITY CONN. 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 
Bowling Green Business University 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


is the only independent gazine devoted 
entirely to Business Education. No busi- 
ness educator can afford to miss a single 
issue. Send in your subscription to-day if 
you have not already done so. 


$2 for twelve big issues 


Business Schools Of 


Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 42) 


unbiased, well-organized story of the 
practical objectives for which all pri- 
vate schools are training, the oppor- 
tunities afforded, with a classification 
of such publicity into different types 
of institutions, with all business 
school copy and _ business school 
publicity under one caption, mili- 
tary school, high school, boy school, 
and girl school copy under other 
captions, we will ultimately de- 
velop on the part of the public real 
interest in the message we have to 
convey. Copy carried along with 
such publicity would be worth more, 
and could be relied upon in much the 
same way as it is in the better na- 
tional publications. 

It would also seem to me to be 
important that each school proprie- 
tor should face the question honestly 
as to whether the plant and the train- 
ing facilities which his institution of- 
ters are comparable to those afforded 
by the public schools from which his 
students come. It is my belief that 
if boys and girls are accustomed to 
a quality environment in the grade 
and high schools, they are going to 
be dissatisfied with anything ‘ess in- 
Viting in a Drivate institution. Not 
only should we give attention to the 
plants in which we are doing busi- 
ness, but we should also make a study 
of our equipment, and see if it is 
keeping step with the installations 
that are made in the modern office. 

Finally, I would say that if the 
private business schools will consider 
all these things, and modify their 
training procedures and facilities ac- 
cordingly, they have no need for fear 
for the future of their institutions. 
That they may the more easily do 
this, they should put aside their jeal- 
ousies and further the work of city, 
state, sectional, and national organ- 
izations to act as clearing houses for 
their ideas. Such associations may 
be used for the purpose of promoting 
in every legitimate way the interests 
of member schools, not only as to 
ownership, but also as to the instruc- 
tional force, which after all, as far 
as the student is concerned, is the 
school. All such organizations, how- 
ever, should avoid the use of any 
term or i: in connection with 
their associations which the public 
may in aiy way confuse with the use 
of those terms by public secondary 
and higher educational institutions. 


Is 
ACCOUNTANCY 
the X in your ¥) 


teaching career ! 


X stands for the unknown subjects in 
your educational background. Without 
a thorough knowledge of Accounting— 
the language of business — your 
teaching equipment is lacking the very 
foundation of business training. 


You can now complete your business 
education and prepare yourself for the 
more lucrative positions in commercial 
education under an entirely new plan 
developed by the American Institute of 
Business Administration. 


This new plan enables you to acquire a 
complete knowledge of Accounting 
during your spare time with personal 
coaching by a local C. P. A. 


The course is of university grade, and 
comes to you in printed lecture form, 
as and when you progress in your study. 
It is designed to meet the C. P. A. re- 
quirements of any State. 


You should have our bulletin explaining 
this modern training plan. Use the 
coupon to get your copy. No obliga- 
tion. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


1775 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


American Institute of Busi Administration 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send ‘me, without obligation, Bulletin 57G 
explaining youf course and plan of instruction. 


TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall’s Rhythm Drills 


For class room and private instruction. 
Endorsed by leading educators in America 
and Europe. Address: 


L. E. HALL 


102 Baldwin Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


I, F. R. Adjustable 
Desk Rack 


STURDY USEFUL ITEM 

Holds Books, Folders, Etc.: 
No. 1150. 7% x 11% Olive Green, 
$1.50. Mah. or Wal. $1.75 Prepaid. 


IMPROVED FILE & RACK CO. 
86 Park Place N. Y. City, N. Y. 
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“TUSCO” Typewriter Stands 


World’s Highest Quality Stand 
Rigid, Beautiful, Durable 


Height, 26 in.; width, 18% in. with leaf 
down, 431 in. with two leaves up; top 181% 
in. x 1812 in. x in. Drop leaves, 18% in. 
x 12% in. x in. All woodwork finely fin- 
ished in lacquer, rubbed and polished. Oak 
panels are regularly finished in natural color. 
Golden or Dark Oak is optional. Mahogany 
furnished in Brown color. American Walnut 
is regularly furnished in medium shade; ex- 
tra dark or Circassian shade optional. 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich, 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, ©IRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 

of THe JourNnat oF Business Epucation, pub- 
lished monthly at New Yerk, N. Y., October 1, 
1930, 

State of New York 1. 

County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
John J. Whelan, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of THE JoURNAL oF BusSINEsS 
Epucation, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Haire Publishing Co., 1170 
Broadway, N. Y. City; editor, Paul S. Lomax, 
1170 Broadway, N. 4 City; managing editor, 
Don S. Taylor, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. City; busi- 
ness manager, John J. Whelan, 1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) The 
Haire Publishing Co., Andrew J. Haire, Alice M. 
Haire, Andrew J. Haire, Jr., Thomas B. Haire, 
Mary E. Haire, John E. Haire and Margaret E. 
Haire, all of 1170 Broadway, New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders, owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgages, or other securities: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
jist of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also. 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom_ such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock holders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner, and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest, direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) Joun J. WHELAN, 
Business Manager. 


Let’s Give a Degree 
(Continued from page 26) 


plish something more than an aca- 
demic discussion of the subject and 
that it may initiate a movement to- 
ward standardization. 

For my own part, I prefer a more 
distinctive degree than the B. S., 
even if it isa B.S. with an appendage. 
This degree has been applied to 
everything that an .4. B. could not 
cover. We find it in engineering, in 
education, in forestry, in pharmacy, 
in some curricula of liberal arts col- 
leges, and elsewhere. On the basis 
of distinctiveness, there is consid- 
erable merit in the Bachelor of Busi- 
ness Administration. Right here, 
though, someone will say that we do 
not teach business administration but 
that we teach just “business” or pos- 
sibly something else. Such conten- 
tions never cease. If they have any 
merit in them, then let us discover 
as soon as possible just what it is we 
do. Following such discovery, we 
can adopt some common designation 
for our operations and also provide 
a standardized degree. 

For my own part, it makes little 
difference whether we call ourselves 
schools of business or schools ot busi- 
ness administration. Ether title, I 
feel, is better than that of school of 
commerce. It is of interest to note 
that our national association calls it- 
self an organization of “Collegiate 
Schools of Business.” There are 
advantages in an abbreviated title 
such as “school of business” and in a 
degree which can be indicated by a 
few initials. A cumbersome phrase 
of any kind is out of style in our 
modern age. 


Graduate degrees 


No mention has been made thus 
far about graduate degrees. Here 
we have the M. S., the M. C. S, and 
the M. B. A. on one level and the 
Ph. D., the D. C. S. and the D. B. 
A. on another. The arguments that 
apply to the bachelor’s degree like- 
wise are pertinent so far as graduate 
degrees go. Before standardization 
on masters’ degrees can be accom- 
plished, it probably will be necessary 
to decide whether the present M. B. 
A. work in the so-called “graduate 
schools of business administration” 


(Continued on page 47) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1930. 
Samvuet STAHL. 
Notary Public, Bronx Count 
Bronx County Clerk’s No. 273, Reg. No. 3145A 
N. Y. Co. Clerk’s No. 708. Reg. No. 18529 
King’s Co. Clerk’s No. 84, Reg. No. 1329 
(My commission expires March 30, 1931) 
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TYPEWRITING 
AWARDS 


The discontinuance of awards 
by four leading typewriter 
companies forces the schools to 
look elsewhere to secure ma- 
terial recognition of typing 
ability as an incentive for in- 
creased effort. 


The L. G. Balfour Company is 
pre-eminently fitted to con- 
tinue where the typewriter 
companies left off, as all of the 
award emblems for Underwood 
and L. C. Smith have been 
made for eight years by Bal- 
four. Also, some of the Rem- 
ington and Royal awards have 
been Balfour made. 


Full information may be se- 
cured by addressing the L. G. 
Balfour Company, P. O. Box 
718, Attleboro, Mass. 
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SEARLES TYPEWRITER STANDS 


A very at- 
tractive 


Stool when 
not used 
will go un- 
der stand 
out of vhe 
way. 


Stand and 
Stool will 
nest in one 
carton, 
Shipping 
weight 27 
Ibs. 


Stands 
Stand Top— 


14”x20” 5 ply, %” wood. Beautiful walnut finish. 


Drop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 


Height—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 

Stool Seat—134"x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded, black enamel. 
Sie SENS for Shop or Counter. With or without 


Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton st. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


School text book publishing house 
desires to secure the services of a 
field representative to call on edu- 
cational institutions. Give full in- 
formation regarding age, education, 
experience, references, etc. Appli- 
cant must be willing to travel most 
of the time. Applications will be 
treated strictly confidential. Box 
501 c/o THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, 1170 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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SECRETARIAL PRAC’ 

Secretarial Training, by Charles G. Reigner, Baltimore: 
The H. M. Rowe Company. 

A revised text covering every branch of secretarial work in 
various fields, planned to develop initiative and independent 
thinking. Nineteen representative lines of business are presented 
to the student from the secretarial point of view. 

Secretarial Procedure, by Stella S. Center and Max J. 
Herzberg, New York: The Ronald Press C mpany. 

A book designed to interest secretarial teachers in high 
schools. It deals with the various functions of a secretary in 
specific types of organizations and contains analytical problems 
and projects at the end of the chapters. 

Secretarial Training, by Edward J. McNamara, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. 

A textbook analysis which gives the underlying principles 
and definite working procedures of the secretarial position, 
stressing the personal qualities essential to success. 

Secretarial Studies (Revised edition), by Rupert P. 
Sok«lle and John Robert Gregg, New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The elementary materials of shorthand, typewriting, English 
and the collateral technical subjects are combined to give the 
student a working equipment. 

Office Training and Standards (Second Revised Edition), 
by Frank C. McClelland and Edwin M. Robinson, New York: 
MeGraw Hill Book Co., Inc. 

A practical text for the student who intends to enter actively 
into business before attending college. Also valuable for the 
untrained office worker who wants a picture of business organi- 
zation. 


SHORTHAND 

Problems of Teaching Shorthand, by Paul S. Lomax and 
John V. Walsh, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Stresses the problems that confront teachers of Shorthand. 
The book is designed primarily as an aid in the advancement of 
the teaching of this subject. 

New Dictation Course in Business Literature, by Charles 
G. Reigner, Baltimore: The H. M. Rowe Company. 

A text which provides the student with actual experience in 
transcript work as well as shorthand writing. It is designed to 
be helpful in building a business vocabulary and in the trans- 
cription of shorthand with ease and accuracy. 

Scientific Dictation Studies, by Charles G. Reigner, Balti- 
more: The H. M. Rowe Company. 

A collection of seventy studies for use in a short course. All 
the studies embrace pertinent information of assistance to the 
student in the use of correct English, spelling, punctuation and 
arrangement. 

The Gregg Shorthand Manual, by John Robert Gregg, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

A complete exposition of the Gregg System of Shorthand. 

The Gregg Shorthand Junior Manual, by John Robert 
Gregg, New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

A simple presentation of the Gregg system for the study of 
the subject in junior high schools and other schools where it is 
not studied for vocational use. 

Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand, by Alice M. 
Hunter, New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

A collection of short stories, fables, letters, articles and short 
biographies, all written in shorthand. 

Gregg Speed Studies, by John Robert Gregg, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company. 

A combined supplementary textbook and dictation course, 
dealing with problems of speed and accuracy. 

Rational Dictation, by Dr. Edward J. McNamara and 
Mark I. Markett, New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

Letters from New York State Regents Examinations, actual 
letters on various types of business and general business litera- 
ture, classified by types of business and graded according to 
syllable intensity. 

Constructive Dictation, by Edward Hall Gardner, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

A supplementary text combining dictation material and the 
Principles of business letter writing. 


Gregg Speed Practice, by John Robert Gregg, New 


York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

A combined introductory and advanced dictation course, 
combining shorthand outlines for all words needing special 
practice. 


Books You Will Meet in School This Year 


New titles that appear and older books widely used as texts and for reference 
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Gregg Shorthand Dictionary, by John 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

Contains up-to-the-minute outlines for over 16,000 words, 
selected because of their frequent use. A _ revised edition. 

Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book, by John Robert Gregg, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

The selected and approved outlines for over 3000 phrases, 
as well as a practical discussion of the fundamental principles 
of phrase writing, 

Analytical Lessons in Gregg Shorthand, by Mrs. Minnie 
DeMotte Frick, New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

Contains comprehensive and unusual material for teachers. 
May be used by students in eg with the Manual. 

Letters from Famous People, by S. D. Green, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company. 

A collection of letters from famous men and women in 
business or in the professional fields to be used for dictation 
purposes. 

Graded Dictation, by Walter Rasmussen, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company. 

Material to be used at the beginning of the 
course, with blanks for writing the outlines in. 
with any system. 

The Individual Promotion Method for Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand, by Chalmers L. Brewbaker, New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company. 

Exercises on each lesson in the Gregg Manual, so designed 
that the student may progress as rapidly as he is able to as- 
similate the principles. 

e Teaching of Shorthand, by John Robert Gregg, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

A collection of addresses given before associations of teachers 
and normal classes, containing hints on pedagogy and class- 
room methods. 

Lesson Plans in Gregg Shorthand, by Miss Lulua M. 
Westenhaver, New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

A teacher's book, giving detailed lesson plans for each les- 
son in the Gregg Manual and each subdivision thereof. 

The Basic Principles of Gregg Shorthand, by John Rob- 
ert Gregg, New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

A complete scientific discussion of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Gregg Shorthand for teachers, containing quotations 
from the writings of eminent shorthand authors. 


New Standard Course in Pitman Shorthand, by 
Pitman, New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

A complete presentation of the Isaac Pitman system of 
shorthand, divided into seventeen lessons for the conveniencr 
of the teacher; that is, the course is covered in the school 
term on the basis of one lesson each week. 


Shorthand Dictation Exercises, by Jeannette C. Hall and 
William H, Cunningham, Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Practical exercises to give the student a business vocabu- 
lary, to afford drill in expressions of frequent occurrence, and 
to train the student to make small, accurate characters. 


New Shorthand Dictation Exercises, by Edward H. 
Eldridge, New York: American Book Company. 

This compilation of exercises presents a definite, systematic 
and apparently successful method of developing vocabulary, 
affording adequate practice and giving the student a picture 
of the best present usage in point of view, phraseology 
and style of business correspondence. There are seven edi- 
tions in all: Benn Pitman, Isaac Pitman, Isaac Pitman New 
Era Outlines, Gregg, Graham, Munson, and an edition with- 
out shorthand outlines. 


Robert Gregg, 


shorthand 
Adapted for use 


Isaac 


A score or more of shorthand systems are now being 
taught in the United States—some confined to a particu- 
lar school or school system. 


For detailed information 
concerning publishers and teaching methods of the sys- 
tems not mentioned here consult the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica or the editors of THE JouRNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. 


TYPEWRITING 


Simplified Touch Typewriting, by R. F. Webb, 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
This text follows the elementary course in typewriting and 
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provides review lessons. It offers material for advanced type- 


writing classes. 

Pitman’s Loose-Leaf Typewriting Exercises, by Louise 
McKee, New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

A loose-leaf system of copy material, stressing tabulation. 

Reach-Touch Typewriting, by Francis M. Butte, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. 

A textbook which presents modern methods, develops type- 
writing technique by habit-forming drills and emphasizes the 
use of good English, The author carries the student through 
stenographic practice to report writing, legal work, govern- 
mental requirements and secretarial procedure. 

Statistical Typewriting, by FE. H. Brown, New York: 
The Ronald Press Company. 

Methods for effecting neat, legible and accurate tabulation 
on the typewriter. 

New Typewriting Studies, by William E. Harned, Boston: 
Ginn and Company. 

A new series, retaining the scientific Harned method, im- 
proved by contributions from teachers who have been using the 
eariier series, by new material and by extensive research, and 
equipped with a special cover holder to keep the book in posi- 
tion on the pupil’s desk. 

Tyrewriting Studies, by William E. Harned, Boston: 
Ginn and Company. 

A complete course in touch typewriting, together with rhythm 
drills, correlation exercises and facility tests. The exercises 
combine typing practice and mental instruction. 

New Intensive Typewriting, by J. Walter Ross and 
Charles G. Reigner, Baltimore: The H. M. Rowe Company. 

A text for beginners, compelling concentration and developing 
speed. The keyboard exercises are so arranged that the line 
is the unit of practice. A teacher’s manual accompanies this 
text. 

Essentials of Typing, by J. Walter Ross, Baltimore: The 
H. M. Rowe Company. 

A text for short courses, which provides sound instruction 
and varied practice work, supplemented by corrective drills. 

Wiese-Coover Typing The Kinesthetic Way, by J. E. 
Coover and E. G. Wiese, Baltrmore: The H. M. Rowe Com- 
pany. 

This standard work has been revised and is characterized by 
short, practical lessons, featuring employment of all fingers 
from the beginning, on a lesson-a-day plan. 

Problems of Teaching Typewriting, by Paul S. Lomax 
and Beatrice Loyer, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Discusses the basic problems that govern the teaching of 
Typewriting. It is neither a classroom book nor a meth 
book; rather, it is a series of problems and questions with 
their respective answers. 

Typewriting, by Edward H. Eldridge and Gertrude W. 
Craig and Rose L. Fritz, New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 

A new course, based on the teaching experiences of these 
co-authors and suggestions offered by 
hundreds of teachers. The course is 
designed to enable the student to 
acquire accuracy and speed in a com- 
paratively short space of time. 

Essentials of Expert Typewriting, 
by Rose L. Fritz and Edward H. EI- 
dridge, New York: American Book 
Company. 

This course completes the keyboard 
in seven lessons and its aim is to 
provide all the necessary training in 
the shortest possible time. 


Applied Typing, by Charles G. Reigner, Baltimore: The 
H. M. Rowe Company. 

This text is designed to help the student learn to produce the 
finished job. It contains no keyboard exercises whatever; it 
presents instruction and practice in the many points that dis- 
tinguish the finished typist from the beginner. 

Typewriting Office Practice, by Charles G. Reigner, Balti- 
more: The H. M. Rowe Company. 

In this book, the student applies the typing skill which he 
has acquired to actual jobs which he will meet in a business 
office. The instructions are in narrative form and the book is 
accompanied by a quantity of business forms. 

Typewriting for Personal Use, by E. G. Blackstone, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Co. 

The purpose of this book is not to develop a commercial 
degree of skill. It gives practice in composition at the type- 
writer without first writing the material in long hand. 


The Technique of Teaching Typewriting, by Jane E. 


\ Clem, New York: The Gregg Publishing Co. 


The underlying principles of typewriting instruction are 
dealt with in this text intended for use by students who are 
prospective typewriting teachers as well as for teachers al- 
ready in the field 

Junior Business Typewriting, by John J. Neuner and 
Wallace Bowman, New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

This text is adaptable to a one-year course meeting five 
times a week or a two year course meeting two or three times 
a week in junior high schools. It makes systematic use of 
finger gymnastics and uses the anchor key method which, it 
is claimed, combines the best points of both the vertical and 
the horizontal methods. 

Simplified Touch Typewriting, by R. F. Webb, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 

Rational Typewriting, by Ruper P. SoRelle and Ida 
McLenan Cutler, New York: The Gregg Publishing Co. 

A comprehensive course designed for use in high schools 
and private business schools where an extended course is de- 
sired. 
> Methods of Teaching Typewriting, by Ruper P. SoRelle, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Co. 

' A handbook of illuminating discussions of all the important 
phases of teaching typewriting, methods of class organization, 
of creating and maintaining interest and solutions to con- 
structive problems. 

Learning to Typewrite, by Dr. W. F. Book, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Co. 

This book is in three parts: Part I presents the general psy- 
chology of skill; Part II presents the results of an analysis of 
the processes | involved in the learning of typewriting; Part III 
shows the application of these psychological principles to the 
teaching of the subject. 


Teacher Training in 
School of Commerce 


extended the invitation to Mr. Zel- 


Progressive Typewriting, by 
Harry F. Admire, New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

complete, progressive treat- 
ment of the subject that it is 
claimed will result in a speed of sixty 
words a minute with no sacrifice of 
accuracy. The scientific analysis of 
the keyboard, new and_ interesting 
speed sentences and an extensive use 
of commercial terms are designed to 
interest the teacher. 

Typewriting Units, by Elizabeth 
Starbuck Adams, New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Co. 

A two-semester junior high school 
text built around general English 
literature rather than business 
forms. 

The Wiese-Coover method of type- 
writing, depending upon the reaction 
of the fingers to the letters of the 
copy, is covered in this book. 


T THE University of Denver, 

Ernest A. Zelliot is now di- 
recting commercial teacher training. 
While he carries the rank of assist- 
ant professor in education his pro- 
gram is built up around and in con- 
nection with the school of commerce, 
the secretarial school, the depart- 
ment of education and the college of 
liberal arts. 

Dean George A. Warfield, of the 
school of commerce in cooperation 
with the department of education of 
Denver University, began the move- 
ment this year to establish a center 
for the training of commercial teach- 
ers and otherwise contributing to the 
profession of commercial education 
in kis section of the country. He 


liot to join with the university in 
this movement. 

From Mr. Zelliot we learn that 
fundamental courses only will be 
offered in commercial education at 
Denver for the first semester. From 
his past educational record we notice 
that Mr. Zelliot has been extremely 
active in formulating a clerical train- 
ing curriculum. A great deal of his 
work at the Harvard graduate school 
of education related to a survey fo 
clerical training in and around Bos- 
ton. He received his M.A. at Har- 
vard. For many years he has been 
the head of high school and prepara- 
tory school commercial departments. 
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New JERSEY 
JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its twentieth year and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
latest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
oo State Normal School, Glassboro, 


“I am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.’ 
—J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
jintructor of Social Sciences, East Orange, 

F 

“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
Spader Willis, Principal Emeritus, State 
Normal School, Newark, N. J. 


_“I enjoy the Journal so much for it 
gives much forward-looking material and 
much that I do not find in other Jour- 
nals.” (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“I congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.”’—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education. New York University. 


“I am always happy to see the New 
— Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Superintendent of 
Schools, Glendale, O. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


Let’s Give a Degree 
(Continued from page 44) 


at Dartmouth, Harvard, Michigan, 
and Stanford is strictly comparable 
to the masters’ work in business of- 
fered at such schools as _ Illinois, 
Northwestern, and New York. That 
we have the degrees of Doctor of 
Commercial Science and Doctor of 
Business Administration is largely 
due to the unwillingness of graduate 
school deans and administrative com- 
mittees, recruited principally from 
liberal arts backgrounds, to give to 
business the same recognition that is 
commonly extended to education, 
chemistry, and other technical sub- 
jects in connection with the prepara- 
tion of candidates for the Ph. D. 

I know that business students, busi- 
ness fraternities, and business grad- 
uates have been concerned for some 
time about the issue of standardized 
degrees. It was an editorial in the 
“Wisconsin Commerce” which first 
aroused me to an active interest in 
the situation. I know that every 
business dean in the country would 
like to find a satisfactory way out of 
our present confusion as soon as pos- 
sible. 

To secure standardization will take 
time. It is a very encouraging sign 
that all interested parties—students, 
graduates, faculties, and administra- 
tive heads—are now analyzing the 
difficulties of the situation as the first 
step toward progress. 


Yoder Made President 
(Continued from page 42) 


dent at Whitewater Mr. Yoder has 
announced the following changes in 
faculty: Paul Carlson has been 
named director of commercial edu- 
cation; Dr. H. O. Lathrop, of the 
geography department, was made 
director of senior high school edu- 
cation; Clay J. Daggett, of the edu- 
cation department, was made the 
new director of intermediate and 
junior high school education; Wil- 
liam H. Fricker, who has been in the 
accounting department ten years, was 
named in charge of the publicity de- 
partment. Mr. Fricker served as 
mayor of Whitewater from 1925 to 
1929. 


CLEARSCRIPT 
WRITING 


Uniform color formation, 
finish and writing 
qualities 


Write for sample swatch 
showing weights, 


rulings, ete. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO. 


1513 W. 38th Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


WIRE BASKETS and TRAYS 
Manufactured by 


Worcester Wire Nov. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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Special Forms for 
Business Record 
Teaching 


General Ledger (2 sizes) 

Income and Expense (2 sizes) 

Bank Statement 

Balance Sheet (1 side) 

Income and Expense Statement (1 
side) 

Statistical and Comparative Record 
(13 col.) 

Insurance Register 

Note Register and Apportionment 
Record 

Equipment Record 

Cash Receipts Record 

Cash Disbursements Record 

A/c Payable and Distribution 
Record 

Journal Voucher 

Journal Entries 

Cashier’s Fund Receipt (printed) 

Petty Cash Summary Envelopes 
(printed) 


These forms were designed by an ex- 
pert accountant especially for commer- 
cial college requirements. Each size 
and ruling is adapted to its particular 
use. 


There is a binder for every form, of a 
kind that facilitates business college 
work .. . the kind that opens actually 
flat, not theoretically so... at page 100 
or 1,000 as well as in the middle. The 
illustration shows how: 


Spring steel bands, arching up in the 
middle when a book is opened, give a 
flat surface . . . and maintain the sur- 
face level continually as pages are 
turned. 


The size is limited only by your needs. 
If a very large book is required, it is 

7 only to substitute longer 
ands, 


Binders and forms always in stock, 
forms in lots of 100, 500 and 1,000. 
Immediate shipment. 


PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLE FORMS, 25c 
(to cover shipping costs) 


Neatly assembled, showing all sizes and 
rulings, with prices. 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
10 Logan St. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Proudfit T.oose Leaf Devices 


Convention Notes 
(Continued from page 35) 


HE CALIFORNIA commercial 

teachers of the Bay section 

will meet in San Francisco, Decem- 

ber 15-17. Henry Chaim, High 

School of Commerce, San Francisco, 
is president of this group. 


F. BURMAHLN, president 
of the commercial teachers 
section of the Virginia Education 
Association, has arranged the follow- 
ing program for the meeting to be 
held in the John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, November 27: 
“The Importance of Junior Business 
Training in the Business Education 
Curriculum” is to be discussed by 
Lloyd L. Jones, of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. Mr. Jones was 
formerly Deputy Commissioner of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Educational Adviser for the National 
Credit Men's Association. ‘The 
Profession of Business Education”, 
by Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, pro- 
fessor of business administration, 
University of Richmond; “A State 
Program for Secondary Business 
Education” by J. O. Malott, special- 
ist in commercial education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. 
C.; “Is a Summer Trip to Europe 
Worth While for the Commercial 
Teacher?” by Alice Wakefield, asso- 
ciate professor of commercial edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 


HE COMMERCIAL section of 

the Illinois High School Com- 
mercial Teachers Association meets 
on November 21 at the Commerce 
Building, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. “Bridging the Gap Between 
High School and Office” is the theme 
of the program. Professor E. L. 
Bogert, University of Illinois, speaks 
on “Education for Business”; F. L. 
Rowland, secretary of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., presents “The Fu- 
ture of the Office Worker”; Earl W. 


Barnhart, chief, commercial educa- 
tion service, National Board for Vo. 
cational Education, speaks on ‘Cur. 
riculum Making in High Schoo| 
Commercial Education”’. 


HE NATIONAL COMMER. 
CIAL Teachers Federation js 
completing plans for its thirty-third 
annual convention in the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. De- 
cember 29-31. A large “All Iowa” 
committee under the direction of B. 
F, Williams, of the Capital City 
Commercial College, and Clay D, 
Slinker, director of business educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa, are in charge of Jocal 
entertainment arrangements. Since 
the convention ends with a New 
Year's party much merriment has 
been urged by those in charge. 
The education program will be in 
charge of J. H. Kutcher, Oberlin 
School of Commerce, Oberlin, Ohio, 
from the private school point of 
view; P. O. Selby, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo., for the pub- 
lic schools section, and M. E. Stude- 
baker, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind., for the college instruc- 
tors round table. Penmanship pro- 
grams in charge of Rene Guilland, 
Evanston High School, Evanston, 
Ill.; Stenotype Round Table in 
charge of Margaret Martin, Moser 
Shorthand College, Chicago, IIL; 
the Business Round Table in 
charge of Loyal Minier, Jefferson 
High School, Lafayette, Ind., with 
Shorthand and Typewriting pro- 
grams in charge of W. C. Maxwell, 
Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, Ill. 
Paul Moser, Moser Shorthand 
College, Chicago, IIl., is president of 
the association; C. W. Edmondson, 
Edmondson School of Business, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., is first vice- 
president; Jane FE. Clem, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater. 
Wisc., is second vice-president; J. 
Murray Hill, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, 
Ky., is treasurer, and C. M. Yoder, 
president of State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisc., is secretary. 


J. C. Penney 


(Continued from page 14) 


pared system of operation that the 
Penney chain grew from one store 
to 1,425. 

And these plans are constantly 
corrected to meet changing condi- 
tions. The Penney Company claims 
that its success lies not alone in its 
smooth system of bookkeeping, but 
in its educational methods for young 
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employees. Its free, general training 
course in merchandising and_ retail 
store management has a total enroll- 
ment of more than 11,000. J. C. 
Penney believes that a training in his 
company’s systems and purpose de- 
velops in the employees a_ vision 
which later grows into ability in a 
management position, and when that 
time comes the position is there for 
the man. 


Now 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JOURNAL OF Business EpucaTION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Adding Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Til. 
Adding Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Billing Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Ty Inc., 316 Broadway, 


New York, N. 
Underwood Ty: 342 Madison 
ve., New York, 
Baskets, Wire 


Worcester Wire y Co., Emerson Tower 
Bldg., Baltimore, M 


Blank Books 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, II. 


Bookkeeping Machines 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Underwood Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 


Books 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
vew York, 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. 
Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
ew 
Commercial Text Book Co., South Pasadena, 
ai 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, Dr. 
Edward J. High School 
of Commerce, New Y 
Ellis Publishing Co., Battle —— Mich. 
Ginn & Company, Boston, Mas: 
Grege Company, 20 West 47th St., 
ew York 
Houghton Mifflin é. 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
St., Chicago, III. 
ed & Carnahan, “— E. 20th St., Chicago, IIl. 
— Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxford ‘Book Company, 111 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

A. N. ~~ Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
ork, N. Y. 

Prestice- Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 

Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 
ork, N. Y. 

“_ Company, The H. M., 624 North Gilmore 

Baltimore, Md. 
Ww. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 
South- ‘cara Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


Walton. School of pie, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 


Calculating Machines 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Runington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 
American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Chica 
Works, 1850 Fulton 


Searles 
t., Chicago, I 


Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 20 Sixth St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Desk Files and Racks 
File and Rack Co., 86 Park Pl., 


ork 


New 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Sales aaa Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. 


Duplicating Machines 
Beck ng a Company, 438 Broadway, New 


ork, N. 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Ditto 294 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, II 
tare uplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago, II. 
Rotospeed Co., The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 
Standard Mailing Machines Co., Everett Boule- 
vard, Everett, Mass. 


Underwood 342 Madison 


Ave., New York 


Duplicating Machine Suppiies 


Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. Harrison St., 


Chicago, 
Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Standard Mailing Machines Company, Everett 
Boulevard, Everett, Mass. 

Ave., New York 


Erasers 
—_ _ Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New York, 


Filing Equipment 
H. V. Main, 1016 S. 6th Ave., Maywood, III. 
re Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Courses 
American Institute of Business Administration, 


1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Certified Publishing Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
41st St., Chicago, 

Inks, Adhesives, etc. 

Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 

Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ll. 


Loose Leaf Books ard Binders 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co., 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


10 Logan 


Magazines 
20 W. 47th St., 
ew Y N. 


New a" Wess of Education, 33 Lehigh 
Ave., Newark, 
A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 


‘ork, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 


Note Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1518 W. 38th St., 
Chicago, 


Pens and Pencils 


Gregg rane Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
ew York, 

Imprint Pencil ea “Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.. ¥. 

The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New_York, N. Y. 

A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
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Penhclders 


The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, 
Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 


New 
York, N.. Y. 


Ribbons and Carbons 


Ribbon and Carbon Company, 
305 E. 45th St., New York, a 
rr, ‘Supplies Co., 190 Third Ave. ., Brooklyn, 


Mittag % Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. i 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, New 

UY: 

L. C. Smith a Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y 


Underwood Typewriter C 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 


xvthm Typewriting Records 
L. E. Hall, 102 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, 


Business University, Bowling 
reen, 
Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 
York; N. ¥. 


Walton School of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


School Pins and Medals 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 212-214 Greenwich 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Shorthand Machines 


The Michigan Ave. at St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Stencils 


The Shallcross Company, 48th & Bray’s Ferry 
Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tables—Typewriting 


es Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
icago, 
Tubular Specialty Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, 
Continental Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 


Ky. 
Cole- Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 


Mid-West Teachers Bureau, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 
Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 


Idg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Typewriters 
a fags Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
poral Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 


. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, 
Underwood Typewriter Ce., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, 
=e Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 
ork, 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Typewriter Cushion Keys 
sia ped Co., Inc., 176 Fulton St., New York, 
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Thorough- 

ness in the 
treatment of 
fundaments is 

of high impor- 
tance in all in- 
struction. It is 
equally impor- 
tant in the treat- 
ment of method. 


It is because 
Text- 
books are thor- 
ough both in 
method of instruc- _ 
tion and treat- 
ment of funda- 
mentals that they 
are so ideally fitted 
to present day school 
necds. 


Any of the Exus € 
Textbooks listed be- 

low will be found to 

substantiate this state- 
ment. 


PAPER 
REQUIREMENTS 
The paper problem, too, 
may simplified. Service 
immediate, any quantity— 
on all ruled forms and school 
pers. Note the coupon be- 
ow for classification 


Ellis Publishing 
Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Builders of better books for 
Business Careers 


“PLEASE SEND”! 


Ellis Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send for examination the following text- 
books and descriptive literature on your 
complete line:— 


Bookkeeping and Business Methods. .. im 
Arithmetic for Business 

Rapid Calculation Exercises 

Practical Law [[] Effective English and 


Letter Writing Accuracy Plus 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch 
Typists Ellis Rational Speller 
Price list on Ruled Forms and School 


INDEX TO 


ADVERTISERS 


Alphahetically Arranged | 
ad 


Page 
A 


American Book Company... + 
American Institute of Busi- 

ness Administration, Inc. 43 
American Seating Co. .... 34 
Atlantic Hotel 


Go, L. G, 
Bowling Green Business 
University 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ 
Agency 
Cole-Cowan 
Agency 
Commercial Text Book Co. 
Continental Teachers’ 


Teachers’ 


Dictaphone Sales Corp. ... 


E 
Ellis Publishing Co. ...... 


F 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. ... 


G 


Ginn & Company 
Grand Rapids Loose Leaf 
48 
Gregg Publishing Co. 
Inside Back Cover 


H 


Higgins & Co., Chas. M.... 


I 
Improved File & Rack Co... 


L 


La Salle Extension Univer- 


Macmillan Company 
Madison, The 


Page 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 27 
Midwest Teachers Bureau. . 
Miller Bros. Pen Co. ..... 


N 


New Jersey Journal of 
Education 


Ohio Teachers Bureau .. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. ....... 


R 


Remington Rand Business 
Service 

Rockwell-Barnes Company . 

Ronald Press, The 

Rowe, H. M., Company... . 

Royal Typewriter Company, 


Sanford Mfg. Company... 27 
Searles Electric Welding 
44 
Smith, L. C. & Corono 
Typewriters, Inc. 
Inside Front Cover 
Smith, W. Hazelton 
South - Western Publishing 
Specialists’ Educational Bu- 
reau 


T 
Tubular Specialty Mfg. Co. 44 


U 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Outside Back Cover 


Varityper Incorporated .... 6 


W 


Walton School of Commerce 9 
Worcester Wire Novelty Co. 47 
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The New 
Peational Series 
of Texts « ¢ ¢ 


is founded on the 
TECHNIQUE-FIRST 


OBJECTIVE 


o> 


ete 


EN the beginning stage of instruction it places emphasis upon one objec- 
tive only—the mastery of keyboard and machine operation. 


THERE are no confusing objectives—no conflicting stimuli. Operative 
skill only is the aim of Part I of New Rational Typewriting. 


2. 


With letter- and word-making habits established, New Rational pro- 
ceeds logically to the second pedagogic step—acceleration of stroking 
rate, and sustained fluency in writing. 


HE Rational-trained pupil has now learned how to use the typewriter 
as a tool. According to modern pedagogy he is now ready to use his skill 
in learning how to set up letters, statistical tables, and other typewritten 
forms. Parts III to VI of New Rational Typewriting give him this prac- 
tical application on up-to-date business forms. 


Awnp, thus, the New School cycle is completed in three steps—mastery 
of the keyboard, fluency in writing, practical application—The New 
Rational, first-finger-first method. 


<> 


TRY New Rational with your classes. It will reduce the amount of 
correcting, free your time for supervision and creative work, and, rnost 
important of all, it will produce superior trained typists in the minimum 
length of time. 


o> 


There is a Rational text for every type of class — 


Juntor Junior Rational Typewriting, Canadian Editions 

(SoRelle) or Typewriting Units, (Adams)... .. cach — New Rationat Typewritinc (Canadian Edition). (SoRelle) 
Comptrte Onr-Year Course—New Rational Typewriting, — Reyised for use in Canadian schools by A. S. H. Hankinson, 
1927 Edition (SoRelle) Commercial High School, Montreal, Canada; paper......94c 
INTENSIVE Courses—New Rational Typewriting Intensive $1.20 
Course (SoRelle) (Canadian Edition). 


ApvvaNcep Course—Rational Typewriting Projects (SoRelle) 
$1.20 


o> 


o> 


If you are not familiar with these popular texts, 
send to our nearest office for examination copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON, W. C. 2 
270 Madison Ave. 2500 Prairie Ave. Statler Bldg. Phelan Bldg. Bloor Bldg. 36 Kingsway 
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SELECT UNDERWOODS 


IN schools, as in business, more Underwoods are in use than all other typewriter 
makes combined...Thus business executives, teachers and operators give evidence | 
of their recognition of supreme typewriter quality. 

Underwood leadership rests on a solid foundation of better service. The hair- | 
trigger key action of the Underwood Standard Typewriter enables the operator 
to do a large volume of work quickly and without undue fatigue. Its sturdy con- 
struction and remarkable durability keep replacement costs at the minimum... | 
Naturally, most equipment requisitions call for Underwoods. . 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY: 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Distributors of Underwood Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters 
and Bookkeeping Machines. Products of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company. 


“UNDERWOOD, ELLIOTT-FISHER, SUNSTRAND—SPEED THE WORLD’S BUSINESS” 


UNDERWOOD 
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